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Editorial 


Worp has just been received from Gen- 
eral Manager N. E. France, that the next 
Convention of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the Common 
Council Chamber of the City Hall, Albany, 
N. Y., October 12 and 13. We presume that 
full particulars will be forthcoming later, 
including the program, ete. 





FIRE LOSS. 


Mr. I. J. Strittmatter, of Ebensburg, Pa., 
was burned out of house and home, includ- 
ing his bee-supply house. The loss was be- 
tween $5000 and $6000, about half covered 
with insurance. Included in the list was 
about 6000 pounds of -honey and his honey- 
melting and bottling outfit. His stationery, 
ledger, correspondence, and desk were also 
burned. He desires us to make mention of 
this so that his customers may enable him 
to straighten out his records. 


TWO BULLETINS ON BEES FROM THE GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


THE United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
897, entitled ‘‘ Bees,’’ by Dr. E. F. Phillips, 
in Charge of Bee Culture in the Bureau of 
Entomology. This bulletin contains near- 
ly 50 pages of live helpful matter on the 
care and management of bees. It takes up 
the following subjects: Location of an Api- 
ary; Equipment and Apparatus; Equip- 
ment in Bees; Bee Behavior; Directions for 
General Manipulations; Transferring; Unit- 
ing; Robbing; Feeding; Spring Manage- 
ment; Swarm Management; Preparations 
for Harvest; Honey Production; Production 
of Wax; Wintering; and last, but not least, 
Diseases of Bees. On this latter subject Dr. 
Phillips is probably our best authority now 
in the United States. He has traveled over 
all the country, and knows more about the 
location of disease than perhaps any other 
person. 

This bulletin is for free distribution, and 
may be obtained by addressing a postal card 
to the Seeretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C, Ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
897, entitled ‘* Bees,” by Dr. E. F. Phillips. 

The ANATOMY OF THE BEE is the subject 
of another bulletin, Technical Series No. 18, 
of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, Bureau of Entomology, by R. E. 
Snodgrass. This is probably the most com- 
prehensive work, going into the general 
anatomical structure of the bee, that was 
ever published. Mr. Snodgrass, besides 
having the work of all the other scientists 
before him, has done a prodigious amount 
of original work in dissecting the honey- 
bee. While this bulletin may be too tech- 
nical for the average bee-keeper, yet there 
is a large number among our ranks who en- 
joy going into the science of these things. 
It contains 160 pages, and it can be secured 
by sending 20 cts., addressing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE PART THAT THE BEES PLAY IN FERTI- 
LIZING APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


ONE of our subscribers, Mr. J. A. Yeo- 
mans, of Spokane, Wash., recently made a 
trip to Wenachee, Wash., talking bees to 
the orchard men of that district. An inves- 
tigation was made at the request of one of 
the leading citizens of the town, who was 
largely interested in orchards, Mr. R. E. 
Trumble, Professor of Horticulture in the 
High School, having charge of the work. 
His conclusions as given in the newspapers 
are of great interest to bee-keepers. The re- 
port in abbreviated form follows. 

The apple-blossom drop is due largely to 
three causes: First, many of the young 
terminal shoots set fruit this year. This is 
unusual; and where it happens, most of the 
blossoms normally fall from these young 
shoots. 

Second, unfavorable wind conditions dur- 
ing the blossoming period reduced the wind 
pollination to a minimum. 

Third, we have very inadequate bee polli- 
nation in this valley, because we have very 
few bees compared with the great number 
of trees to be cross-pollinated. When going 
through the orchards during the blossoming 
time I have found only two or three bees in 
a five-acre orchard. While there are over 
68 different insects that cross-pollinate ap- 
ples, these insects are not here in numbers 
great enough to cross-pollinate the great 
number of bearing trees we have. Another 
thing that made bee-pollination difficult 
this spring was the fact that all the varieties 
of apples bloomed so ..early at the same 
time. This was unusual, ordinarily there 
being considerable variation in the time of 
blooming among the varieties and even 
among the blossoms of the same kind of va- 
rieties. 

Counts were made of three varieties of ap- 
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ple-trees near bee-hives (30 to 100 yards). 
For comparison, counts were also made on 
the same varieties of trees where no bee- 
hives were near, to determine the percentage 
of blossoms and fruit-spurs that failed to set 
fruit, and the number that set fruit with 
and without bees. Only spurs that bore 
blossoms this year were counted. 

' Tt was found that, where the bees were 
near, only 7 per cent of the fruit-spurs fail- 
ed, on the average; while where there were 
no bees 49 per cent of the fruit spurs that 
normally set three or four apples failed. 
These did not set a single apple. 

Mr. Trumble summarizes his investiga- 
tion as follows: ‘‘Our conclusion is that, to 
prevent such difficulties in the future, we 
must get bees. The common honey-bees 
are the best insect pollinators on earth. 
They come out earlier in the spring, stay 
out later in the fall; begin earlier in the 
morning, and work later in the evening; 
and they will work under more unfavorable 
weather conditions than any other insect. 
From my work with bees I have calculated 
that a single honey-bee is capable of cross- 
pollinating over 16,000 apple-blossoms in a 
day; but during the blossoming period there 
are so many blossoms that the bees do not 
go far from the hives, so we need hives all 
over the orchards.”’ 


AUTOMATIC CAN-FILLERS. 


OuR readers will recall a number of inven- 
tions that have been described and illustrat- 
ed for the purpose of automatically shutting 
the honey-gate when a five-gallon can is 
full, thus making it unnecessary for one to 
stand and watch to prevent the honey from 
running over on the floor. Mr. Hutchinson 
has very successfully used an electric bell 
that would ring when the can was nearly 
full, so that he could come and snut off the 
stream at the proper time. The other inven- 
tions have provided means for automatical- 
ly shutting the gate at the proper moment. 

The great trouble with electrical devices 
in affairs of this kind is that points are like- 
ly to corrode so that poor contact is made 
and the warning is not given. The mechan- 
ical devices for shutting the gate, in our 
opinion, have been entirely too complicated 
to be practical for the average bee-keeper. 

Mr. W. C. Evans, of Fort Collins, Colo., 
has invented an automatic filler which is 
ahead of any thing we have ever seen, and 
is so simple that there is practically nothing 
to it. The great wonder is that no one 
thought of it before. The stream of honey 
is not shut off at all; but when one five-gal- 
lon can is full the honey is automatically 
directed to another can standing alongside. 
Faster work is done, and there is absolutely 
no danger of honey being spilled over on 
the floor; for after the first can is full, and 
the honey is filling the second can, this first 
can may be removed and a third one put in 
its place, so that, when the second can is 
full, the stream will be turned again into 
the third can. We hope to show illustra- 
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tions and give a full description of the out- 
fit in our next issue. 


HONEY REPORTS. 
IN our last issue, page 402, we inserted the 
following set of questions, to which we de- 
sired our readers to respond by postal card: 


1. Condition of bees? 
2. Climatic conditions (favorable or not)? 
3. Are bee-men suffering from drouth or wet 
weather? 
. Prospects for honey crop? 
. Compare prospects with last year, same date. 
3. Percentage of full crop harvested to date? 
- Compare yield with last year, same date. 
. Kind of honey produced in your locality, comb 
or extracted? 
9. Color of honey produced this year? 
10. Price local dealers are paying for honey? 
11. Price bee-men are holding for? 
12. Is the crop moving readily? 


It is a little early yet to get returns, and 
we have therefore received at this date only 
a comparatively few cards; but they will give 
us some idea of what is doing in ‘several of 
the near-by States. The responses are by 
number, and, of course, correspond to the 
numbered questions above. 


Bees are doing finely now, having a good flow of 
honey from white clover. 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., July 11. G. H. 


The honey-flow seems to be unusually short in 
Florida this year. 
Bradentown, Fla., July 5. 


ADKINS, 


E. B. Roop, 


The prospect for a crop of honey is not as good as 
last year. It is too dry. 
Wolverine, Mich., July 9. L. K. FEICK, 


Perhaps you would like to know that the clover 
honey crop is good here in Southeast Pennsylvania. 
Royersford, Pa., July 1. . E, PETERMAN. 


1, poor to good; 2, too wet; 3, wet weather; 4, not 
very good; 5, 50 per cent; 6, nothing; 7, same; 8, 
extracted; 9, white. 

Dry Fork, W. Va., July 8. E. 


Report of crop up to July 8 Bees have scarcely 
whitened the combs in my vicinity. 1, fair; 2, no; 
3, drouth; 4, very poor: 7, not a pound. 

Mancelona, Mich., July 7 S. D. CHAPMAN. 


No rain in June to speak of, and none in sight yet 
here: dry as ashes, and forest fires around. Only 
one-third honey-crop if fall flow should not prove 
something unusual. 

Wausau, Wis., July 7. 


1, good; 2, bad till June 27; 3, wet; 4, can’t tell 
about the fall crop; 5, equally “bad: 6, none at all; bad; 
7, equally bad; 8, comb; 9, none produced; 10 and 
11, don’t know; 12, there is no crop to move. 

Norwood, Pa., July 4. REv. R. B. GREEN. 


1, fair: favorable; 3, neither since June 15; 4, 
+ 5, Rotem than last year at same date; 6, none: 
better flow than same date last year; 8, both; 
most comb; 9, white flow now on; 10, none on mar- 
ket. REA BEE & HONEY CO. 
Reynoldsville, Pa., July 7. 


C. MERSING. 


G. A, LUNDE. 


I hived a swarm of bees on June 22, and by June 
25 they had drawn comb in eight Hoffman frames, 
and filled them with honey. Can you beat that? 
I never saw any thing like it. 7 

Bay City, Mich., June 26. Wa. E. DECOURCY. 

neither: 4, 


1, Good; 2, favorable; 3, fairly good; 
5, better; 6, 50 per cent or a little better; 7, much 
better: 8, mostly comb; 9, white, mixed with light 
amber; 10, 15 to 16; 11, most is sold direct; 12, yes. 

Lititz, Pa., July 6. SNAVELY BROS. 


Thirty days of fine weather with heavy flow of nec- 
tar; 150 Ibs. to colony already secured; same condi- 
tion in Missouri, Kansas, and throughout this 
State. 


Humboldt, Neb., July 4. J. L. GANDY. 
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Bees are doing well. 


Syracuse. N. Y., July 9. THE A. I. Root Co. 


1, good: 2, favorable; 3, a little dry; 4, no better in 
twenty years; white clover: 5, no good last year; 6, 
some 100 Ibs. to colony; 8, about one-half comb; 9, 
white clover fine; 11, 10 cts. extracted, 15 cts. comb; 
12, yes. 


Shenandoah, Iowa, June 11. O. H. HYATT. 


1, fair; 2, too dry: 3, from drouth; 4, below aver- 
age: 5, about the same; 6, 35 per cent; 7, 75 per cent; 
8 mostly comb; 9, nearly white; 10. comb, 14 to 15; 
8% for extracted; 11, comb, 14 to 15; 8% for extract- 
ed; 12, too early to tell. 


Flat Rock, Mich.. July 11. D. I. WAGAR. 


The prospects for a honey crop in this locality are 
certainly very discouraging. While a part of the 
State will have some kind of a crop, the chances are 
that this locality will have but a very small part. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'‘N. 

Denver, Col, July 6. 


No. 1. Bees in good condition; 2. unfavorable; 3 
drouth; 4, one-fourth crop: 5, about the same, bar- 
ring honey-dew: 6, none; 75 Ibs. from 170 colonies 
up to date; 7, about the same; 8, comb: 9, white: 
no honey-dew to date; 10, 12% cts.; 11, not any thing 
to hold; 12, don’t seem to. + B. TACCABERRY. 

Cantul, Iowa. 


Central Vermont.—1, good; 2, all kinds. hot and 
wet: 3, thunder showers frequent; 4, good average: 
5, all better; 6, fair crop on hives: 7, no surplus last 
year; 8, comb, some both; 9, good white: 10, none on 
market; 11, comb 16, extracted 12 cts.: 12, none 
moved yet. Bees nearly starved to June 15. Scale 
hive up to 11 Ibs. net, one day. 

Barre, Vt., July 4. H. WILLIAM Scorr. 


1, below the average; 2, very unfavorable; 3, ex- 
treme drouth; 4, poorest in years: 5, not as good; 
6, of comb, about § per cent; 7, less than half crop; 
8, both: 9, water-white; 10, no market established: 
ll, extracted fancy comb, 18 to 20; 12, none sold yet. 

Basswood will bloom in a few days; but a part of 
the trees show no indications of blooming. It did 
not bloom here last year. 


Chatfield, Minn., July 8. JOHN J. KADLETZ. 


The bees are doing excellent work since the warm 
weather hascome. A good new swarm filled a com- 
mon-sized hive for me in about five days when I 
put a super on, and they will have the sections full 
ina couple of days more. The white clover was a 
big crop until the hot dry weather came, which is 
drying it up fast. We have had but one good rain 
in the past for weeks, and that was the 26th of June. 

Quasqueton, Iowa, July 8. A. D. STONEMAN. 


My report for honey prospects so far: 1, condition 
of bees, poor; 2, climatic conditions, very bad till 
June 7; 3, getting drouthy: 4, rather poor: 5, not so 
good as last year; 6, more: 7, less than last year: 
8, comb; 9, white; 10, 11, and 12, no information. 

The bad weather of the last part of May and the 
first week of June, when the bees pulled out their 
drones, and in some cases worker brood, gave hon- 
ey prospects a black eye. 


—lapeer, Mich., July 5. R. L. TAYLOR. _ 





In the meantime we wish our readers ev- 
erywhere to keep on sending in their re- 
sponses to this same set of questions. Con- 
ditions are changing so rapidly now, that 
before we can determine what the honey 
market is or will be we shall have to know 
something of crop conditions. To that end 
we respectfully request that the actual facts 

€ given as nearly as may be. A suppres- 

sion of the fact that a honey crop has been 

secured will defeat its object later on by a 

slump in the market in that locality. Bet- 

- by far let the facts be known just as 
*V are, 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS OF HONEY-CROP 
: CONDITIONS. 
We sent the following letter on Monday, 


the 11th, to various parties in the several 
States; 
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Dear Sir:—For the purpose of publication just as 
the last form of the journal goes to press I wish that 
you would wire us a night letter of 50 words giving 
prospects of a honey crop, based on the reports 
that have come into your office, and on your own 
observations from local reports in your vicinity. I 
wish you would also call up the local market and 
ascertain whether there is any honey on the mar- 
ket; if so, what prices are ruling? Prepare the 
night letter as soon as you get this letter, and send 
it to the Western Union office marked “night let- 
ter,”’ when it will come on as soon as it can go. 

E. R. Root, Ed. of GLEANINGS, 


The following are the replies received just 
as we go to press: 


Very poor crop. 

Washington, D. C., July 12. 
General reports from one-third to one-half crop. 
Platteville, Wis., July 12. N. E. FRANCE, 


I can not see more than halfacrop. Drouth has 
cut clover and basswood short; no honey to ship. 
Fremont, Mich., July 12. GEo, E. HILTON. 


Towa honey crop is reported a little below the av- 
erage. Pretty dry now. 

Des Moines, July 13. THE A. I. Root Co. 

Fair to medium crop in this vicinity; prices prob- 
ably higher. 

New York, July 13. THE A. I. Root Co. 

Abundant clover, but cold rains prevented bees 
gathering. Twenty per cent average. 

Philadelphia, July 13. Ww. A. SELSER. 

The honey crop in Western Vermont will be very 
large —one of our best years. The crop in Eastern 
and Central Massachusetts will be light. 

Middlebury, Vt., July 12. J. E. CRANE, 

The majority of our customers in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and Southern States report a very light 
crop—below that of last season. Bees are working 
fairly well now, and prospects are better for a fall 
crop. Honey is considered of good grade. 

BLANKE & HAUKE SUPPLY Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 12. 


We estimate about half a crop for Michigan. 
Some localities are especially favored; other sec- 
tions are the worst in years. The quality of honey 
is good. A general rain in the next few days would 
continue the clover flow and change the above re- 
port for the better. No reports of honey-dew. 

Lansing, Mich., July 12. M. H. HUNT & Son. 


The honey crop in Indiana is about the average 
in quantity and quality. The central and northern 
parts of the State have the best crop that has been 
taken for years: but the southern part of the State 
has not done so well. The season is extending far 
into July, and fall prospects are excellent. Very 
little new honey is on the market. and prices for 
the new crop are not yet established. 

Indianapolis. Ind., July 12. W. S. POUDER. 


The supply business with me this season is almost 
a failure. Conditions are the worst I have ever 
known. While there is clover in abundance, for 
some reason it is not yielding the nectar it should. 
If the crop of honey hereabout amounts to half of a 
normal yield I shall be surprised. There has been 
practically no sale for hives, and the demand for 
sections and foundation is very light. I understand 
there has been an almost unprecedented honey-flow 
in Indiana. It has certainly sidestepped Ohio ifmy 
trade is any indication. 

Zanesville, Ohio, July 11. E. W. PEIRCE. 

Reports early in the season were very discourag- 
ing. However, for the past three or four weeks we 
have had some very favorable reports which lead 
us to believe that the honey crop for the central 
West will be about an average one. Last night I 
rode home with Mr. York, and he told me that a 
letter from Mr. France yesterday informed him he 
had already harvested a crop of 30.000 Ibs. Orders 
for shipping-cases have been coming in quite fast 
for the past few days. This would also indicate that 
there is honey in sight. THE A. I. Root Co.. 

Chicago, July 12. per R. W. B. 


We hope to present the facts as accurately 
as possible, and to this end again urge our 
readers to co-operate by sending comprehen- 
sive but brief reports. The sooner theactual 
conditions can be known, the better. 


THE A. I. Root Co, 
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Stray Straws 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Ill. 








MORE THAN ONE egg in a queen-cell is a 
sign of laying workers; but this year a queen- 
right colony had two queen-cells, side by 
side, with two eggs in each. 


JUNE 8, bees were at the point of starva- 
tion; June 22, there were 259 supers (some 
of them empty) on 109 hives; and June 29, 
there had been taken from the hives 382 fin- 
ished supers of 24 sections each. 


‘* NEVER ALLOW bees to hang outside the 
hive.’’ That’s the advice given in one of 
the best books published. Isn’t that ‘‘ nev- 
er’’ rather sweeping? On a hot night after 
a hard day’s work, or even in a hot day at 
close of harvest, I would nct feel hard toward 
a strong colony if it should want to get out- 
side where it’s cooler. 


REFERRING to page 428, if I should put 
an empty super under a brood-nest my bees 
would surely build down. When I used a 
false bottom with a space of 14 inches un- 
der it, the bees filled the space with comb, 
and they will build down more promptly in 
an open space. But Mr. Lemon can safely 
put an empty super uncer if he puts two or 
three bottom-racks in it. 


THE SWARMING referred to by O. E. Bu- 
chanan, page 426, is after-swarming. Pip- 
ing and quahking may always be heard the 
evening before an after-swarm issues, some- 
times longer before—no piping before a 
prime swarm. H. E. Harrington, page 425, 
says piping may be heard ‘‘about four or 
five days after the first swarm has issued.’’ 
It is generally about three days later than 
that. 

HENRY STEWART’S article, p. 415, is all 
right for European foul brood; but the head- 
ing and the first word of the article says 
‘* American.”’ If he reallymeans American 
foul brood he is butting up square against 
Alexander, and I guess everybody else. 
[Mr. Stewart seems to be describing Ameri- 
ean foul brood, and we have been informed 
that there is no European foul brood in his 
vicinity, hence the heading of his article. 
Explain how he is square up against Alex- 
ander.—ED. | 


LINK BY LINK cold business sense is help- 
ing to forge the chain to bind King Alcohol. 
At a recent examination for public chauf- 
feurs in the city of Chicago, ‘‘ those taking 
the tests were forced, under the new law, to 
swear they would not touch intoxicating 
liquors while on duty, agreeing that their 
license be taken from them if they are de- 
tected with the odor of liquor on their breath, 
and they be barred from ever again driving 
a public automobile in Chicago.’”’ [But is 
he as good a chauffeur on duty, if he drinks 
when off, as he would be if always unalco- 
holized?—Eb. ] 
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MORE AND MORE I like the idea of having 
an empty super ontop. It serves as a safety- 
valve, so that, if the bees are at any time 
crowded for room, they may begin work 
above. If they don’t need the room, it does 
no harm. Next time around it can be put 
down next the brood, and another empty 
put on top. [This idea of putting an empty 
super on top, whether the bees need it or 
not, is excellent, especially in a season like 
this. This is a subject well worth discuss- 
ing.—ED. | 

F. J. Root, page 410, talks sensibly about 
advertising, and then asks, ‘‘ What are you 
going to do about it?’’ Nothing, my dear 
fellow; nota thing. At least if one may 
judge from the past. More’s the pity! [It 
is indeed true that the bee-keeping public 
have not put enough emphasis upon the 
selling end of the business. The editor of 
the Review has recently started out on this 
campaign. We shall be very glad to wel- 
come more articles on how to dispose of the 
crop after we once get it. Apparently for 
this season we are going to get a crop, and 
some bee-keepers are going to have diflicul- 
ty in selling at good prices.—ED. ] 

THE QUESTION as to the sex of eggs laid 
by the queen is up again in L’ Apiculfeur, 
among the theories being the one that all 
eggs are alike, and the workers have the 
power to settle the sex. One of the things 
cited to support that belief is that workers 
are sometimes reared in drone-cells. ‘The 
thing that surprises me is that it seems to 
have escaped these observers entirely that 
no worker is ever reared in an unmodified 
drone-cell. I’ve seen workers reared in 
drone-cells a number of times; but before 
the queen laid in them the workers always 
contracted the entrances of the cells to make 
them the size of worker-cells. Are my bees 
the only ones that do this? 


FORMERLY I allowed about %-inch venti- 
lation under the super at the back of the 
hive. It helped, I think, to prevent swarm- 
ing; but the bees were slow about sealing 
the sections next the opening. Then | al- 
lowed a crack just large enough for only one 
bee to crawl through. Sometimes (I think 
in a full flow) the ventilation did not seem 
to hinder sealing; sometimes (I think ina 
slow flow or cool weather) it hindered. but 
this year the sections next the opening are 
finished before those at the other end of the 
super! Perhaps because it is very hot. I 
think this opening at the upper back end of 
the hive much more effective in keeping 
down swarming than three times the open- 
ing at the bottom, as it allows ventilation 
clear through the brood-chamber. But even 
with ventilation at both places I have more 
swarming than I like. [You say that you 
think that ventilation at the upper back 
end of the hive much more effective in keep- 
ing down swarming than three times the 
opening at the bottom. This is a rather in- 
teresting question, and we hope our sub- 
scribers will discuss it, especially those who 
have tried ventilation at the top.—ED. | 
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Bee-keeping in the South- 
west 


By Lovu1s SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Texas 





Shallow-frame hives, or, rather, divisible- 
brood-chamber hives, are bound to become 
the standard for best all-around results aft- 
er awhile; and the ten-frame width. Their 
advantages are too great not to be found 
out. 

ae 

Our experimental queen-rearing yard, to 
determine whether it is profitable for the 
honey-producer to rear his own queens, is 
showing some favorable results in the very 
fine, large, and prolific queens we have turn- 
ed out for our apiaries so far; and as we get 
it better established with all the necessary 
equipment, and running on a proper sched- 
ule, | think it will prove that it is profitable 
for us to rear Our OWN queens. 

a 

Seeing those various contraptions and 
many different ways of wiring frames, pp. 
232 to 234, reminds us of the slow, tedious, 
and disagreeable work we detested years 
ago when we had only deep frames which 
had to be strung with wire. Why not use 
shallow frames without wires? That is 
what we have done for years. It saves wire 


and time, and other extra expense, and still 


lighter foundation can be used. The time 
will come when the shallow frame and di- 
visible hives will become standard. 


a 
CHUNK OR BULK COMB HONEY. 


Enquiries have been sent me several times 
relative to chunk honey, and I have been 
requested to write an article on that subject, 
covering all the different phases of produc- 
tion, etc. To this I must say that it would 
be utterly impossible to do it in one or even 
two articles, even if I had the time during 
this present, my busiest season of my life. 
A little later, perhaps, this may be possible. 
I write this to answer several enquirers so 
they will not await the article and become 
disappointed. Besides, I should like to call 
attention again to the fact that we do not 
fancy the term “chunk honey” in the 
place of “‘bulk comb honey.” Since this 
should be the proper name to use, I mention 
itagain. Most of the correspondents use 
the term ‘‘ chunk honey.”’ 

~~ 
AN ABSURD ACCUSATION. 


Of all the absurd articles, none has come 
up to the one on page 376, under the title of 

Chunk Honey North and South.” It can 
hardly be attributed to the ignorance of the 
author of said article, since he comes out 
boldly with the statement that he has “‘ trav- 
eled to no small extent in the Lone Star 
State, the last time about three years ago.”’ 

Owever, his opinion of Texas is a very poor 
one indeed. The idea of the comparison 
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made between the State of Texas and her 
people and other conditions with that of a 
little part of the country that he resides in 
is also absurd. Why! we have enough fer- 
tile country in Texas to cover up Iowa near- 
ly five times over, and then have a good 
deal of this fertile land left, to say nothing 
of the enormous quantities of rock, gravel, 
sand, ete., which are all considered by us 
as of much value, if for nothing else than 
the up-to-date construction of concrete 
structures and buildings on the vast areas 
of the most fertile soils. 

Not only is Texas richest in a great ma- 
jority of just such things, and ahead of all 
her sister States, but her people are not so 
poor as the writer above mentioned tries to 
make them. If anybody doubts this let 
him come and assure himself. We are not 
so poor down here that we are not buying 
automobiles, diamonds, etec.; but when it 
comes to section honey we go further with 
our delicious bulk comb honey; and since 
we are rich enough to buy honey we are able 
to use up Our Own enormous annual produc- 
tion long before the season is over, although 
the great Lone Star State is the greatest 
producer, and that at a higher average 
price per pound than is obtained in the 
North, and this in spite of the scanty popu- 
lation and the very poor (?) people at that. 
Can you blame the ‘‘over-enthusiastie Te- 
hana friend ”’ for believing that it is possible 
to do even better with bulk comb honey in 
the North? 

Our prices are so high here in Texas that 
38 cents for a quart Mason fruit-jar of bulk 
comb honey would be considered a very low 
price, or one which only the backwood farm- 
er bee-keeper ‘‘who never reads a bee-jour- 
nal’’ would sell at. Fifty and sixty cents 
is what we find them selling at, and such 
figuring as allowing so much for the return 
of the jars, yea, and ‘‘at a cent less on ac- 
count of the loss of the rubber”’ is a thing 
unheard of. Besides, we use better pack- 
ages for our bulk comb honey than the dis- 
tasteful common Mason jars, and get a more 
fancy price. 

Still better are the Texas standard sizes 
and styles of honey-cans and honey-pails 
(also our own) for bulk comb honey. The 
3-lb., 6-lb., and 12-lb. friction-top cans and 
pails are the most preferable package for 
the retail trade, and others too, while the 
consumers prefer to buy the 60-lb. cans from 
us direct; and we get 11 cents per Ib. for this 
in 120-Ib. eases or more, f. o. b. our shipping- 
point, sight draft attached to bill of lading, 
insuring our pay for the honey in all cases. 
The smaller size of cans in case lots sell from 
2to3cents per pound more. Add to this 
the freight to the retailer, his profit, and 
then you will find that we do not sell our 
honey at a low price. The average selling 
price is about 15 cents, and, besides, selling 
our own millions of pounds here in the great 
Lone Star State, carloads of honey are ship- 
ped in from other States. Does this show 
that we are a poor class of people down here? 
Not much! 
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Siftings 


By J. E. CRANE, Middlebury, Vt. 











The steam uncapping-knife appears to 
be one of those improvements that do not 
need to be improved upon before it becomes 
practical. See page 185, March 15. 

as 

On page 224, April 1, isa map of Texas 
with more than adozen other States just 
thrown right into it. But isn’t it a whop- 
yer, a regular Jumbo? It produces some 

ig men, too, to say nothing of large bee- 
keepers. 

> 

My congratulations to L. F. Howden with 
his motorcycle, p. 187, Mar. 15. There must 
be quite a difference between going ten miles 
in fifteen or twenty minutes, and plodding 
for two hours, as we do with our slow horse 
to a yard ten miles away. 


te 
I notice on p. 243, April 15, Prof. Waugh 
is quoted on spraying. He was for several 
years professor of horticulture at the Ver- 
mont Agricultural College, and certainly is 
= authority on fruits, and has always 
n the friend of the bees. 
+ 


I have always been surprised at the large 
numbers of colonies reported to the square 
mile in Germany. Explanation given ina 
Straw on page 172 will help us out. An 
average of 2.86 colonies to the mile isn’t so 
great—guess we can match it here in places. 

So 

That Stray Straw, with note on keeping 
honey in a warm place, can not be too often 
repeated until we all know enough to keep 
comb honey in a warm place. Honey will 
not only not granulate in such places, but 
‘‘resist the effects of changing temperatures 
better.’’ It will also improve in flavor in- 
stead of deteriorating. 

So 

That is a capital idea, Mr. Editor, p. 242, 
of having all hives ten frame, and then 
change the —— by the depth of frame. 
After more than forty years’ experience I 
am satisfied that the ten-frame can not be 
improved upon for the average location. If 
I were starting anew I would use a ten- 
frame hive, using a division-board, and re- 
ducing to seven or eight for winter. 


~ a 


Another article is by E. R. Root, on the 
agency of bees in fertilizing plants by the 
mingling of pollen. Too much can not be 
said in praise of this article with its illumi- 
nating illustrations. Well says Dr. Fletch- 
er, ‘‘ A study of the devices provided by na- 
ture to insure cross-fertilization forms one 
of the most charming branches of the whole 
study of botany.”’ If this article is a fair 


sample of the forthcoming edition of the A 
B C and X Y Z of Bee Culture, it may well 
stand at the head of all ‘* bee-books,” as, 
indeed, I have for some time regarded the 
last edition. 

> 

F.. Greiner objects, page 181, Mar. 15th is- 

sue, to paying 25 cents for 4 oz. of honey by 
travelers. I think it is no higher than other 
items of the bills of fare on dining-cars. | 
recently ordered at a large hotel a small 
piece of fish, surely not over a third or half 
a pound, and the price charged was 50 cents. 
The cost to the house could not have been 
Over six or eight cents. Oh! I forgot. There 
was, perhaps, one or two ounces of bread 
with it. . 

> 


Several scientific articles appe«red in the 
April numbers of GLEANINGS that call for 
notice as of more than usual interest, espe- 
cially those discussing the pollination of ap- 
ple and other blossoms. First, that by Prof. 
C. L. Lewis and C. C. Vincent, on the polli- 
nation of apple-blossms, so fully illustrated 
that any farmer’s boy of fair ability can en- 
gage in the fascinating pursuit of producing 
new varieties of fruits. I can not tell how 
much I should have enjoyed such an article 
when [I was young or after I learned that 
different varieties of corn would cross when 
planted near each other. 

b 

I fear there may be some disappointment 
in working the theory of preventing honey 
from granulating by sunlight. Our own ex- 
perience has led us to believe that sunlight 
helps to hasten granulation. We had oe- 
easion some time ago to open a case of U4 
pound bottles of honey that had been put 
up some three or four years; and while some 
showed considerable granulation, most of 
them showed very little. I feel sure if they 
had been exposed to the light they would 
have been all solid. We prefer to bring clo- 
ver honey to 160°, raspberry honey to not 
over 150°, bottle at once, and pack in cases 
with corrugated-paper fillers, and let it cool 
very slowly. Not only will frequent changes 
of temperature hasten granulation, but I be 
lieve a sudden change much worse thana 
slow change of temperature. 

a a 

Mr. Edward Diener, page 249, discusses 
the retail problem interestingly, and also 
refers to the economic problem that is trou- 
bling the country so seriously while every- 
body is pointing the finger at some one else 
as the cause. Especially are the trusts blam- 
ed, and yet sugar is cheaper than before the 
sugar trusts were in existence. Kerosene 3s 
much less than before the Standard (il Co. 
Tin cans that would cost $45.00 per 1000 be 
fore the manufacturers went into the trust 
we have bought of that ‘“‘trust’’ for $29.50. 
Fifty years ago, farm laborers worked thir 
teen or fourteen hours, while now they think 
themselves abused if asked to work more 
than ten hours. The same reduction 5 
found in other pursuits, while the laborer 
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wants a larger price per day for fewer hours. 
As labor is a very large factor in the cost of 
all useful products, has not the increased 
cost of labor been a large factor in the in- 
creased cost of living? 


Virgil Weaver appears to be the honey 
prophet of the country, and he has had 
pretty fair sailing so far. Now it seems to 
me that it does not require a great amount 
of foreknowledge to say that we shall get a 
good crop after a very poor season, or that 
we are likely to get a poor crop after a very 
large one. Moses Quinby used to say that 
a poor season was likely to follow when bees 
had wintered unusually well; but I believe 
his observations were founded on the fact 
that bees winter better than the average 
years after a good season, and badly after a 
poor season. Now we are confronted by an 
unusual condition this spring. Bees have 
generally wintered unusually well following 
avery poor season. Clover is looking well, 
and I think we may at least hope for a good 
year. 

’ a 

Dr. Miller, page 208, April 1, says I’m 
naughty trying to drive him out of busi- 
ness by advising one to locate where stones 
are not necessary to keep covers from blow- 
ing off. Say, doctor, I didn’t mean that. 
Ijust meant if you can’t find such a place 
just make it. Plant a row (or, if very 
windy, two rows) of evergreens on the 
windy sides of your yard, and then there 
will be no need of stones on top of your 
hives. It’s ‘‘awful’’ windy where my own 
home is; but an evergreen hedge on three 
sides of my bee-yard makes it warm and 
quiet. I moved a yard of bees last winter 
just to get out of the wind, and the new 
yard is surrounded by hills and forests; and 
when the cold north winds blew in April it 
was aS warm in thereas June. Oh, my! but 
wasn’t it nice? and the 16th of May that 
yard threw off four good swarms—the earli- 
est [have ever had bees swarm, just to show 
their appreciation of their new yard, and, 
ga to celebrate my seventieth birth- 

ay. 

+ 

The grouping of hives, given by the edi- 
tor, page 206, April 1, is one of the best. I 
add to it, however, by making each group 
ten, and face them to all points of the com- 
pass, which works well where the yard is 
free from heavy winds. I moved a yard 
last Winter, and, as a sort of experiment, set 
It in Tows. There were 120 hives, about 75 
containing bees. They were set in six 
tows, the rows a rod apart, and eight rods 
long, twenty in a row, and — well, it would 
puzzle an experienced bee-man to tell 
Which hives contained the bees by the 
number of bees flying out and in the en- 
tances. Indeed, there were more at the 
fnirances of some of the empty hives 

n those containing combs of Sesed and 
oney. Opening some of these empty hives 
We find dead bees and others bewildered and 
ost,and ready to give up. I have now 
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painted the hive-fronts ‘all sorts of color 
schemes, and set out small trees and shrubs, 
but without much improvement. 


a 


WHY SOME REPORT BREAKAGE FROM THE 
CORRUGATED SHIPPING-CASES. 


Our friend Louis H. Scholl, page 174, 
Mar. 15th issue, cautions bee-keepers about 
the use of corrugated-paper shipping-cases, 
evidently from good motives; but his advice 
somehow seems a little defective. If anxious 
to save inexperienced bee-keepers from loss, 
why does he not discourage shipping by ex- 
press, which is much more certain to give 
broken combs than when shipped by freight? 
I don’t know much about the freight busi- 
ness in the West; but Mr. Foster, of Colora- 
do, complains of a great deal of breakage, 
even when shipped by freight, although he 
says, page 138, Mar. 1st issue, that the straw- 
board case will stand rougher treatment than 
the wood case. Would it not bea good thing 
to say to those who, in the West, get their 
honey broken, that it is safer to _ by 
freight than express? and, secondly, if brok- 
en when sent by freight, to pack in carriers 
holding 150 to 200 lbs., with hay or straw in 
the bottom? If this way is not an entire 
success, I will tell you what todo. Makea 
strong box that will hold, say, 20 or 25 cases, 
400 or 500 Ibs., of honey. The shape should 
be such that your cases will just fit in nice- 
ly. Nail some strong cleats on each end on 
the bottom, and on to these fasten four strong 
easters, one at each corner, with strong 
screws. Such a box or carrier, freight-han- 
dlers or truckmen can not or will not lift, 
and, of course, can not throw, but will roll 
along on the floor or platform of the mates | 
stations. I have shipped in this way small 
lots of honey for hundreds—yes, thousands 
—of miles, without breakage. On page 169, 
Mar. 15th issue, the editor suggests that the 
reason we have had as good success in the 
use of paper cases might be that we usea 
paper carton on each section. I have some- 
times wondered myselfif that had not some- 
thing to do with it; but I think now not 
much, as we have used cartons on our sec- 
tions for fifteen or twenty years, and dealers 
recognized very quickly the better condition 
of honey in the paper cases as soon as used. 
But how did those two cases reported by Mr. 
Scholl get used up worse than the wooden 
ones? ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Perhaps in this 
way: About eighteen months ago I went to 
the capital of our State to see what could be 
done to secure a foul-brood law. While wait- 
ing at the station for my train to return, 
another train pulled in, and I watched the 
expressman unload his express. Presently 
the conductor came round and said, ‘‘ Hur- 
z up, there; don’t stop to read everything. 
We want to get to Williamstown by”’ such 
a time; and then the way the express came 
out was a caution, some of it landing on top 
of the truck standing on the platform by 
the car-door, and some of it not stopping 
until it struck the ground six or eight feet 
below. 
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Conversations with 
Doolittle 


At Borodino 











CROSS BEES. 
My bees, since the harvest of white honey ended, 
are cross and ugly. What can the matter be? 


Perhaps you have allowed them to have 
access to stolen sweets, so that they got to 
robbing. If you want to make bees very 
cross, let them have access to honey from 
other hives while you are at work in the 
apiary till they get to fighting, and finally 
to robbing some of the weaker colonies; or 
let them get into the honey-house and get 
started there on your new honey, and you 
will be sure to have a row. 

We once stored our section honey in a 
room just off the sitting-room. The door to 
the one in which the honey was stored 
was supposed to be kept shut, and the win- 
dows in the sitting-room were kept dark- 
ened to keep out the flies at all times when 
we did not occupy this room. The window 
of the room in which the honey was stored 
was also made dark by shutting the blinds, 
for the same reason. One Sunday morning, 
just before going to church, I went into the 
honey-room for something, and in my hur- 
ry left the door open when I came out. 
While I was hitching up the horse Mrs. 
Doolittle went into the sitting-room, leav- 
ing the door open while in there for light. 
This was at a time of a great dearth of nec- 
tar, a few days after the basswood harvest 
closed. Probably a bee or two came into 
the sitting-room while she was there, hav- 
ing smelled the newly stored honey in the 
room; and as I had left the honey-room 
door open, of course they found where the 
stored sweets were. As we drove into the 
yard after church we were greeted by angry 
bees, and I had difficulty in getting the 
horse into the barn. By covering our heads 
with bags from the barn we found our way 
to the house, and were glad to get inside the 
kitchen. By peering through one of the 
kitchen windows I discovered that the bot- 
tom of the sitting-room door, and nearly half 
way up the front, was covered with bees 
fighting to get in, while there were hun- 
dreds taking wing, all the while carrying 
off the honey. Around on the opposite side 
of the house was another door not often 
used, which led into an unused hallway. I 
again covered my head, went to this door, 
unlocked it, and went in. Arriving at the 
sitting-room, for a moment I could see 
nothing on account of the dark, but pres- 
ently, as my eyes became accustomed to 
this I discerned that there was a crack un- 
der the bottom of the sitting-room door, 
large enough to admit a bee the whole 
width of the doorway. As my eyes became 
still more accustomed to the dim light I 
discovered a stream of bees nearly as wide 
as the crack under the bottom of the door, 
all traveling on foot in the dim light across 
the sitting-room, through the door into the 


honey-room, up the walls to the honey 
stored on shelves all around the room, not a 
single bee taking wing, nor giving off g 
sound — only a contented murmur. In all, 
the bees traveled not far from twelve feet to 
the honey and the same number of feet back 
to the crack under the door. 

My first thought was to shut the honey- 
room door; but I knew that would kill lots 
of bees and make a bad mess of stickiness 
and dead bees about the door, so I opened 
the window-blinds from the outside on the 
window to the honey-room. This immedi- 
ately put thousands of bees on this window; 
and while they were collecting there I slip- 
ped back to the sitting-room and opened the 
door where the bees were going in at the 
crack under the same. As soon as this was 
done I took advantage of the bees going to 
the light by flying each way, and shut the 
door of the honey-room. As this door shut 
tight, it stopped operations from the sitting- 
room, and two hours later nearly all bees 
had left going in at the open door. The 
window was taken out from the outside, 
when it was put back as soon as most of the 
bees had been jarred from it, and before the 
news was carried that there was another 
way tothe honey. An hour later the win- 
dow was again taken out, when all of the 
bees were gotten rid of. In all we hada 
loss of about 200 Ibs., and probably nearly 
as much more by the honey being partly 
carried out of the combs. 

But if there are no sweets exposed, you 
may have been handling your bees improp- 
erly. Bad handling is even worse than 
robbing, for a bee made angry from reckless 
handling will follow one around the apiary 
for days and even weeks, stinging whenever 
a chance is offered, while the crossness com- 
ing from robbing ceases with the end of 
such thieving. I have known bees made 80 
cross by careless handling in taking off hon- 
ey on a dark cloudy day in the middle of 
the honey harvest, when there was no dis- 
position to rob, that not a person could get 
out of the door to the house on the side next 
the bee-yard for a week without getting 
stung. Let the bees alone as far as possible 
till things quiet down, and then keep them 
quiet by proper management. : 

By a little careful attention any apiarist 
will soon learn the disposition of each colo- 
ny in the apiary. Some colonies will sub 
mit to all the needed” manipulations during 
the season without smoke, or the use of 
veil. Others need both, while a few must 
be thoroughly subdued with a volume of 
smoke blown in at the entrance, before each 
and every manipulation, and, failing here 
on these colonies, and especially at a time 
of scarcity of nectar, a row is sure to be the 
result, with cross bees following about the 
apiary for the next week or ten days. With 
most colonies a puff or two of smoke blow? 
in at the entrance, to startle the guards, and 
a puff or two over the tops of the frames or 
the supers, when the cover is lifted, is 4 
that is needed. Don’t try this on a very 
vicious colony, however. 
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General Correspondence 








CAN COMBS AFFECTED WITH AMERICAN 
FOUL BROOD BE FREED FROM DISEASE? 
The Details of the Two Plans Followed for Cur- 
ing an Apiary and Producing a Crop 
of Honey at the Same Time. 


BY HENRY STEWART. 


Continued from last issue, page 417. 


Before taking up my methods of treating 
foul brood, it might be well to confess that 
they are not infallible, and I would liken 
them to the cultivation of a field of corn. 
If the conditions are favorable and the work 
is properly done, the first cultivation should 

t most of the weeds; but a few will be left 
ora second and third, and even in the fall 
afew weeds might be found although the 
crop was secured. 

The conditions for the best results by my 
methods of treating foul brood consist of a 
good honey-flow. Without a honey-flow in 
the honey-producing season I never attempt 
to treat foul brood by any method. In the 
spring, or as early as practicable, I make a 
hasty examination of every colony by re- 
moving one of the center combs and looking 
for foul brood. Whenever I find it I tack 
on the front of the hive a piece of section on 
which is written the word ‘‘Foul.’’ Early 
in the spring I contract the entrance of ev- 
ery hive, the foul-broody ones needing great- 
er care than any of the rest. All weak colo- 
nies should be united and the whole apiary 
closely watched. The proverb, ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention (to keep bees from robbing) is 
worth a pound of cure,’’ is never more true 
than when watching foul brood. 

My next operation is about the time of 
the beginning of the first good honey-flow 
—probably fruit-bloom. At this time I 
again inspect every colony as before; and if 
I find any new cases I mark them. At this 
time nearly a half (and often more than 
half) of the combs contain no brood, and in 
the majority of these combs no trace of the 
disease from the year before can be found. 
I now go over all colonies marked ‘‘ Foul”? 
as follows: I go to No. 1, remove the outside 
combs that appear to be clean, take them to 
No. 2; inspect first the outside combs, and 
leave all that appear to be clean. I then 
brush the bees from the others that are not 
clean, and in their place fill in with clean 
combs from hive No.1. Then I mark this 
hive (No. 2) with the letters ““C. F.” and 
the date, meaning that this hive is cleaned 
from foul-broody combs. After this I put 

ck in hive No. 1 the diseased combs and 
brood that I removed from No.2. I follow 
this plan throughout the whole yard, taking 
care that No. 1 has sufficient bees to care 
for the additional amount of brood. If the 
Work is properly done a large percentage of 
those marked “C.F.” will remain clean. 


Any colonies that do not, will contract the 
disease in a mild form; and unless all such 
are strong enough they should be treated by 
the second method. This second method 
may be resorted to at any time during the 
honey-flow when the individual colony has 
sufficient strength to work in an extracting- 
super. 

Referring again to the honey-board de- 
scribed in my first article, I will now give 
my reason for making the board of solid 
wood with the exception of a strip of queen- 
excluding zine containing two rows of slots 
lengthwise through the center of the board. 
My reason for this is to prevent, as far as 
possible, the siftings of diseased matter 
down on to the brood-combs below from the 
diseased combs above. If there is any thing 
in this, it would appear that the Crane hon- 
ey-board, as described in the December 15th 
issue, 1908, having a solid center and queen- 
excluding openings on each side, might be 
just as effective, and possibly more so, as 
the siftings over the brood-nest would then 
be more nearly shut off. 

My second method, referred to above, is 
as follows: I prepare a hive with a set of 
clean combs, or with full sheets of founda- 
tion, in either case using a frame containing 
some honey and a small amount of brood 
taken from a healthy colony, placed in the 
center of this newly prepared hive. I next 
secure the queen and place her upon this 
frame of brood, at the same time removing 
the old hive from its bottom-board, putting 
this new one on the old stand in its place. 
As soon as the field bees have found their 
queen in her new quarters I place my hon- 
ey-board on top, and over it put the old hive 
containing the diseased brood. Lastly I put 
on the cover and then leave the hive alone 
for two weeks, at the end of which time it is 
well to remove any queen-cells that may 
have been started in the upper hive. 

Right here I will mention one feature of 
my honey-board that I did not say an 
thing about. There is an opening throug 
the back end of the board, 2% inches long 
by % wide. This is to provide a flight-hole 
so that the bees from the upper — can 
work independently of those in the lower 
story. These slots should be closed at the 
start to force the workers through the new 
brood-nest. The tendency is for the bees to 
go to the brood and desert the queen. The 
one comb of brood is put below in the new 
brood-nest to offset this tendency and also 
to prevent the queen from sulking, or leav- 
ing. the hive altogether. 

he set of foul-broody combs now becomes 
an extracting-super, and it should be left 
until all the brood is hatched and the combs 
are filled with honey. If the bees need more 
room, another story in extracting-combs 
should be added; and when these combs are 
filled with honey, it matters not how foul 
they may have been, they are now, togeth- 
er with the honey in the cells, as pure as 
the purest. As soon as the new brood-nests 
become well stocked with brood they should 
be examined; and if in any of them foul 
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brood is found, the set of combs above, as 
soon as all the cells contain honey, may be 
extracted, the queen placed on them, and 
the position of the bodies reversed and treat- 
ed as at the start. 

Some time before the close of the honey 
season, which in this locality is in Septem- 
ber, I make another general inspection of 
all my colonies; and if any disease is found 
I mark the hives. When I finish extract- 
ing I leave on the hives a sufficient number 
of clean filled combs to exchange later in 
the season for any foul-broody ones that I 
find. I now wait until all brood-rearing is 
over, which is about Nov. 1, then I remove 
from each foul-broody colony all the combs 
and in their places put a new set of clean 
combs containing a sufficient amount of 
honey for a winter supply. As there is no 
brood-rearing going on at this time, this 
method is very sure. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE DISEASED 
COMBS? 

The diseased combs may be saved until a 
good honey-flow, when they may be clean- 
ed up, filled with honey, and extracted; but 
unless the owner has a good safe place to 
keep them, and considers them of much 
value, I think it is a good practice to extract 
the honey and render the combs into wax. 

I have been much interested in the arti- 
cles recently published on plans for getting 
rid of European foul brood. I have had no 
exper:ence with this disease, but would sug- 

est that the reason why American foul 

rood appears to be more difficult to handle 
in this way than European foul brood is 
that, in the former disease, a much larger 
per cent of the brood dies after being capped 
over, and these capped-over cells are not so 
readily cleaned up as the uncapped cells. 
However, when the combs are full of honey 
the bees have made a thorough job of it and 
the combs are then clean. 

Prophetstown, III. 


re ee 


CLEANING OUT BAIT SECTIONS AND EX- 
TRACTING-COMBS AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE YEAR. 


How to Avoid Fighting and Robbing. 
BY G. C. GREINER. 


This is an old subject, discussed and talk- 
ed about time and again; but I believe 
there are some points connected with it 
that have never been mentioned. 

To prevent the gnawing of combs, one of 
our prominent writers advises reducing the 
entrance toa single bee-space. This may 
have the desired effect; but in my opinion 
there is a better way to accomplish the 
same result, but in an opposite direction. 
The small-entrance plan seems faulty in 
more than one respect. 

We are told to reduce the entrance to 
guard against robbing. How can we expect 
that the same device can be a protection in 
one place, keeping robbers out, when at the 
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same time, only a few steps from it, we 
make it as inviting as we can to coax rob- 
bers in? Isn’t this a little inconsistent? 

Then the small passage causes a terrible 
jam. It is a continual crowding and fight- 
ing to see which will be first, either going 
in orcoming out. The wear and tear of bee- 
life in trying to get at the tempting sweet is 
entirely needless. A little different method 
will prevent all this trouble. 

Again, the reduced entrance greatly de- 
lays the job. What is the object in prolong- 
ing the anxiety and efforts when the whole 
business can be done in less than two hours’ 
time without the least crowding or fighting 
among the bees? 

Another unpleasant feature in connection 
with small passages is the excited condition 
of the bees; they will sting everybody, far 
and near, if they have to fight to get at ex- 
posed honey, and they are all the more ex- 
citable if this work has been delayed until 
all natural sources have ceased to yield 
honey. 

The plan I have followed for years is 
something like this: When I strip my colo- 
nies of all their supers at the final ending 
of the honey season, which is generally dur- 
ing the fore part of October, these supers are 
taken, one after another, directly from the 
hive to the honey-house, and extracted. 
They are then stacked up as high as I can 
reach, in rows, on the west side of my bee- 
yard. All my hives face the east, so that 
the supers are placed, as you might say, be- 
hind the bees. Every first or bottom super 
is set on a hive-stand with the hive-bottom 
in its proper place; and every entrance so 
formed (all supers with regular hive-bot- 
toms are perfect hives) is securely closed, us- 
ing one of the sawed-out rabbet-strips as an 
entrance-block. The bait sections are sort- 
ed out as soon as possible, and stacked in 
like manner after all capped honey they 
contain is scratched with an uncapping- 
comb. 

During the accumulation of supers all bee- 
stacks are kept perfectly tight, and covered. 
Not a bee is allowed to get a taste until all 
combs, baits and extracting, are ready for 
the cleaning. I select the first pleasant 
warm day; and if there is still a little fall 
honey coming in, all the better. I wait till 
about 3 o’clock; ther I open the whole out- 
fit from top to bottom, except the crack be- 
tween the two lower supers and the regular 
hive-entrance at the bottom. This latter I 
keep closed, for I do not wish to show my 
bees the way that might lead them into 
mischief lateron. All openings are either 
at the back or higher up, where they could 
not find an entrance in a common hive, if 
they should take a notion to look for trouble. 

The accompanying drawing shows one of 
the stacks when opened for the bees. It 
takes only a very few minutes for the jubi- 
lee to begin. It seems as though al! the 
bees of the yard were summoned by magic 
to this very spot. But there is such a large 
area of accessible honey, and no restriction 
whatever against entering and partaking of 
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it, that there is no fighting nor crowding, 
and the bees are too busy to attack any one. 
I frequently walk right through the thick- 
est of them without veil or protection of any 
kind, and am hardly ever molested by a 
single bee. It is the crowding and fighting 
that makes them ill-tempered. 

As the day draws near its close, the mul- 
titude of bees decreases, and by sundown 
every thing is quiet again, and that is all 
there is to the cleaning process. As soon as 
the last bees have left I cover up and make 
every thing bee-tight as it was before. Un- 
der no consideration would I leave any 
combs exposed after dark, for that is the 
time when the wax-moth gets in its deadly 
work. Being late in the season, the danger 
from that source may not be very serious; 
but I would rather err on the safe side. 
Adhering rigidly to this precaution I never 
have any trouble with worms in my ex- 
tracting-combs nor in section honey either. 
To fumigate is almost an unknown term to 
me. I have had no occasion for its practical 
application in twenty years or more. 
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GREINER’S PLAN FOR CLEANING OUT EX- 
TRACTING-COMBS AT THE END OF THE 
SEASON. 


Taking every thing into consideration, 
the plan I outlined above is undoubtedly 
the simplest and most practical in use. 
But it has this drawback: All honey thus 
fed back to the bees is distributed in a pro- 
miscuous way. All have not only an even 
chance, but the strong colonies that need it 
the least get the most, while some that may 
really need feeding get very little. How- 
ever, to counteract this difficulty we have a 
Way out. It isan easy matter to reserve at 
our last extracting a few dozen, or as many 
48 we may need, of extra-heavy combs of 
honey, and use them to supply the needy 
ones. This is by far the easiest, most com- 
plete, and least fabor-sequiring method that 
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we can employ to supply our light colonies 
with their necessary winter and spring 
stores. 

La Salle, N. Y. 


ooo 
THE HONEY-FLOW IN HOLLAND. 


Some Observations on it for the Last [Few 
Years. 


BY HENRI MEYER. 


In our bee-calendar the years 1906, ’07, 
and ’08 are booked as bad honey-years. 
The worst of the three was 1907—a year of 
very little sunshine, of heavy rains, thun- 
der and hail storms. In August, 1907, the 
minimum temperature went down to freez- 
ing for several nights. On the best days 
the maximum temperature scored 50 to 56° 
Fahrenheit. During the whole month on 
which our last hope for a satisfactory heath 
crop was fixed we suffered from cold, rainy, 
and windy weather. Practically we did not 
see the sun for weeks. On the heath we 
lost millions of bees. Many bee-keepers 
who do not look after their colonies before 
the end of the heath season found more 
than half of them dead and the rest starv- 
ing. 

On a heath six kilometers from Arnhem 
I discovered a range of old straw skeps, the 
property of a bee-keeper residing at Tiel, 
some forty miles from there, in which not a 
single bee was living. The poor man’s 
whole possession lay in a state of putrefac- 
tion on the bottom. 

The end of the season was fit to make the 
most patient bee-keeper rebellious. When 
the heath had faded we got splendid weath- 
er. September and October brought us the 
long-desired warmth. In the last days of 
the latter month we noted a temperature of 
70° F. in the shade. But it was all in vain. 
The mild weather in the late fall could not 
undo the evil done by the February tem- 
perature of August. In some parts of our 
country the bees gathered some nectar and 
pollen from the “‘herick,’’ a sort of wild- 
rape seed (a very troublesome weed) pro- 
ducing a dark-colored honey which is said 
to be a dangerous winter food. 

Thanks to the splendid fall weather, we 
succeeded in feeding up the weakened colo- 
nies with sugar syrup to a reasonable 
weight. Nevertheless a severe and irregu- 
lar winter with intermittent periods of 
strong frost and abnormally soft tempera- 
tures caused heavy winter losses. This was 
especially the case where the winter food 
consisted of a syrup from white-beet sugar. 
A neighbor bee-keeper who fed his 30 win- 
ter colonies with 300 Ibs. of beet sugar lost 
them all, notwithstanding the winter pro- 
vision was capped and the condition of the 
winter seats in the thick-walled Graven- 
horst straw hives left nothing to be desired. 
It seems that the chemicals used to purify 
the beet sugar must be poisonous to bees. 

After this bad winter we got a most prom- 
ising spring; and with hope for better 
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success we opened the campaign by migrat- 
ting with the remainder of our living capi- 
tal to the fruit-orchards of the Betune. It 
must be explained that in Holland no profit 
from bee-keeping is possible unless one fol- 
lows the bloom. In early — (that is, 
the first days of April) the bee-keepers of 
the high sand grounds in the Velune remove 
their colonies to the rich clay districts to 
gather the nectar from hundreds of acres of 
apples, pears, cherries, and strawberries. 
Considerable quantities of honey are stored 
there by the bees when the weather is favor- 
able. On account of our changeable cli- 
mate, however, no bee-keeper should think 
of extracting that honey. Our bitter expe- 
rience forbids this. Indeed, after a rich 
honey-flow of some days a sudden change 
of the weather may bring frost, snow, and 
hail. So we must leave the superior spring 
honey to the brood. 

In other parts of our country, in South 
and North Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Friesland, and Groningen, the spring flow 
consists mainlyof the rich rape-seed field and 
the meadow honey-plant of which Taraza- 
cum officinale (dandelion) is the best. In 
April and May some of our meadows, es- 

cially those that served a year before for 

ay-production, are literally covered with a 
golden carpet of dandelion. 

When the frtiit-blossom is over, a stagna- 
tion in the flow is apparent. The best colo- 
nies will then manifest the first symptoms 
of swarming. For the amateurs of the 


**multiplicating system,’’ a busy time be- 


gins. sa rule the first swarms are drum- 
med off, and if conditions are favorable one 
single straw-skep colony will produce ina 
short time from three to four new colonies. 
In the meantime a new honey-flow is com- 
ing on. Some bee-keepers remove in the 
first days of July to the buckwheat-fields; 
others remain in the clay districts where 
white clover is abundant, and others hunt 
for a good place in the vicinity of lime-trees 
and acacias. 

When the weather is just what we want, 
there is possibly no stronger honey-yielder 
than buckwheat. But it must be said there 
is ——— no other honey-plant that suffers 
so much from conditions and delicacy. In- 
deed, buckwheat in Holland will not yield 
surplus honey unless the weather is not too 
warm, not too cold, not too dry, not too 
damp. When the sun shines brightly, 
buckwheat gives nothing but pollen. When 
the soil is poor it gives nothing at all. 
When the soil is rich the farmer would be a 
fool to sow buckwheat, because other seeds 
~would be far more profitable. 

Now, Mr. Editor, last year some farmers 
grew in the immediate vicinity of my sum- 
mer stand nearly ten acres of buckwheat. 
The soil in the environments of my home 
consists of diluvial sand, which has been 
cultivated, perhaps, a century. Phacelia, 
Spanish chestnut, and lime trees yield hon- 
ey profusely on that soil. Fruit-trees, how- 
ever, give nearly nothing. I had the 
choice of removing my bees to a good buck- 
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wheat district, ten miles from home, or try 
the buckwheat of my neighbors. I chose 
the last, while my neighbor bee-keeper re- 
moved to the buckwheat-fields near Lunter- 
en, ten miles from here. Well, they re- 
turned from there with a hundred straw 
skeps full of well-capped buckwheat honey. 
And what about my honey crop? 

Let me tell you I did not get a teaspoon- 
ful from the ten acres,and this notwith- 
standing the weather was favorable—not too 
dry, not too damp, not too hot, not too cold. 
What was the reason of this phenomenon? 
Ican only guess. The soil in the vicinity 
of my home consists of sand with a very 
low ground-water level. You may dig there 
to a depth of sixty yards before reaching 
water. In the vicinity of Lunteren, how- 
ever, the water level is about three yards be- 
low the surface. Besides this the sandy soil 
there is mixed up with old layers of mold, or 
humus, originating from old swamps. In 
the soil there I suppose there must have 
been an element not present in the high 
sands near my residence. 

Mr. Townsend, in his interesting article 
about the honey resources in Michigan, p. 
1104, 1908, says: ‘‘I do not include it (buck- 
wheat) in the list as a surplus-honey pro- 
ducer; for on the rich soil of Southern Mich- 
igan it rarely produces any surplus; and 
when it does I think it would be when it is 
—_— on a rather poor quality of sandy 
soil.”’ 

The quality of our high sand, however, 
was of the desired poorness, farmers here 
doing a lot of ‘‘business’’ with a small 
quantity of stable manure or compost, which 
will do for potato and rye culture; and not- 
withstanding that desired rness of the 
sandy soil my buckwheat did not produce 
any honey. What was the reason? What 
was the missing substance? 

Mr. Editor, I humbly believe that a bee- 
keeper must have a life as long as Methuse- 
lah’s to know something about bee-keeping 
at the end of his days. 

Arnhem, Holland, Dee. 4. 








Starved-out Swarms. 

I lost seven hives of bees out of eight last winter, 
and the remaining hive isweak. This eighth colony 
did an unusual thing about a month ago. It was 
in a big Dadant telescope hive, and early one Sun- 
day morning my wife told me it was swarming. I 
knew it was very weak, and said “ rats;”’ but she in- 
sisted. I then got out of bed, and, sure enough, 
they were. They swarmed out of the hive they 
were in, and entered a double ten-frame Dovetailed 
hive a few feet away in which the bees had died the 
previous winter. They were only about a quarter 
the size a swarm ought to be. On examining the 
hive they left I found it destitute of honey, and only 
a patch of brood about as large as the palm of your 
hand. The bees deserted it entirely, I think there 
was some honey in the double ten-frame hive they 
went into, and they are still living in it and appear 
to be increasing slowly. 

Ben Avon, Pa., June 18. H. P. JOSLIN. 


(This is a clear case of a starved-out swarm. Lit 
tle weak colonies or nuclei will very often swarm 
out in the early part of the season if they run out of 
stores. They will surely starve where they are; a0) 
if the scouts find a place, as they did in this case, 
where stores are available, they do the right thing, 
of course—swarm out.—ED.] 
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A. BLAKE'S COMB-HONEY APIARY NEAR PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


A COMB-HONEY APIARY IN THE ORANGE- 
BLOSSOM REGION OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY N. A. BLAKE. 


The engraving shows my home apiary 
two miles west of Pasadena. It contains 
350 colonies in eight-frame hives which are 
run mostly for comb honey. I secure the 
comb honey from the orange-blossoms, the 
nearest grove being 1% miles away. 

The trees shown are California oak, and 
in the center will be noticed some stalks of 
white sage that are just shooting up. Some 
of the colonies that built up this apiary 
were taken from the hills in the distance. 
We clip all our queens and make but little 
increase. 

I have taken GLEANINGS 25 years. We 
sold our apiary in the far East nine years 
ago, and came out here and built up again. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
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HOW MUCH IS THERE IN SHAKING? 


An Appeal for Actual Experiments to Test the 
Value of the Plan. 


BY GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 


. The theory of shaking bees in a a 
i 


atic manner with the idea of simplifying 
some of the various manipulations of the 
apiary and stimulating the waning energies 
of a stale colony has been discussed to some 
extent in the journals, both intelligently 
and otherwise. It is amusing to note the 
ease with which some decide as to the merits 
of things (in their own minds) without giv- 
ing them a test, and, forthwith, proceed to 


advise the fraternity. This display of per- 
sonal egotism could be passed over with a 
smile if it were not sometimes a little dan- 
gerous. We can not afford to allow a valu- 
able hint or idea to be laughed out of court 
without a fair trial. 

Some time ago a theory was advanced by 
myself and others, supported on my part by 
25 years of observation and practice, and by 
others on actual results claimed. The theo- 
ry was that ‘“‘shaking”’ (i. e., amy extraor- 
dinary disturbance such as hauling bees 
over rough roads, transferring, shaking out 
on the ground, ete.) , accomplished desirable 
results per se, and that this simple process 
in itself could be made to take the place of 
the more complicated manipulations. 

Although last season was an unfavorable 
one for actual trials, some satisfactory prog- 
ress was made in the achievement of results. 
The Roots report some measure of success 
in introducing queens by the shaking plan. 
They report good but not uniform success. 
They hope to find the cause of their failures. 
Bro. Doolittle reports a rather complicated 
plan for uniting by shaking which he con- 
siders a success. By the way, Bro. Doolit- 
tle, I have had uniform success by shaking 
the bees from the two or more colonies to 
be united upon acloth, or even on the ground 
two feet from the entrance of a hive placed 
on either of the locations or any other de- 
sired, for that matter, alternating frames 
from the different hives, and allowing the 
bees to run in all mixed together, doing:the 
work at dusk so as to be sure to get all the 
field-bees in. Others have reported more or 
less favorably, while a few like Mr. Holter- 
mann ‘“‘think’’ there is nothing in it. 

Then on page 822, May 15, Leo Gately 
takes the position that shaking is illogical 
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BRINGING IN THE ABSCONDING SWARM IN 
BEE-TREE. 

The 
Snow. The ends of the log were closed with snow. 
and meaningless, and is certain that the 
mere act of dumping bees out on the ground 
is of absolutely no value. He believes it to 


be an error to say that the act of dislodging 
the bees from the combs in a pile in front of 
the hive can bring results per se, and he can 
not see why this should bring an old colony 


into the psychological condition any thing 
near that of a newly hived swarm. He be- 
lieves the increased activity manifested by 
a swarm is due to their broodless and not to 
their mental condition. As Mr. G.’s posi- 
tion is a purely negative one, unsupported 


entrance was closed by means of a handkerchief frozen on with 
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by any given facts, but 
based solely on his per- 
sonal theory and be- 
lief, I will not answer 
his theories. But as it 
is doubtless his honest 
belief, and possibly 
that of others, I ask 
that all those who are 
interested in the mat- 
ter conduct a series of 
experiments this sea- 
son to find out how 
much value there may 
be in shaking in the 
different manipula- 
tions, keeping in mind 
that the fundamental 
claim made for it is 
that it puts any old 
eolony, properly shak- 
en, in a psychological 
condition more or less 
similar to a newly 
hived swarm. This 
principle, established 
or disproved, estab- 
lishes or refutes any claims made for the 
system. So I would suggest that you com- 
pare shaken with natural swarms under the 
following conditions, always being sure that 
the swarms so compared are identical in 
size, race of bees, age of queens, and time 
of swarming. 

1. Hive shaken swarms and natural ones 
alternately on empty combs. 

2. Ditto on starters. 

3. Ditto on one-frame of brood. 

4. Return them to the old location on all 
the brood. 





A SECTION OF A 








LOG SPLIT OPEN 


AND THE 


COMBS OF BEES REMOVED. 
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Then if you find, as I have done, that re- 
sults are practically identical, it follows that 
the manipulations possible with a natural 
swarm are also possible with the other, and 
introducing, uniting, moving short distance, 
increased energy, etc., are possible after 
shaking, as we know that we can do these 
things with swarms. 

As I have stated before, I have no ax to 
grind in this matter. Personally I do not 
care whether or not any one takes the short 
cuts made possible by shaking, thus increas- 
ing his efficiency. But I do feel the natural 
affection of a parent for his offspring, and 
desire to see the bees have a square deal, 
and then if they do not make good it is their 
own misfortune. 

The season is right upon us to begin these 
experiments, and it gives promise of being 
a good one to put this idea into actual prac- 
tice, as the best results have been apparent 
during a long and abundant flow (and, in- 
cidentally. I have noted that hybrid bees 
respond more favorably than any others). 
Above all, do not ‘*‘ think ’’ conclusions, but 
know before you draw them. 

RKedkey, Ind. 


a 


AN ABSCONDING SWARM THAT WAS NOT 
CAPTURED TILL COLD WEATHER. 


BY G. W. TEBBS. 


Two farmers living near me purchased 
two colonies of my Italian bees about two 
years ago, and had good success so far as 
honey production was concerned. But 
when the swarming season came they had 
difficulty in securing the swarms, owing to 
the fact that their farms were situated in 
the midst of swamps connected with Pus- 
linch Lake, which is about two miles in 
length. I advised them to cut the wings of 
their queens, and so keep them from flying 
into inaccessible places when they left the 
hive. Previously, however, some of the 
Swarms got away into the bush, and appar- 
ently were lost for ever. 

One day last winter we began to clear a 
portion of the bush about a mile from the 
hives, and in felling a big tamarack a cloud 
of bees flew out. When we examined the 


A GARTER SNAKE CAUGHT EATING BEES AT THE ENTRANCE 


OF A HIVE. 
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A SWARM FROM THE COLONY THAT WAS 
TAKEN FROM A BEE-TREE IN WINTER. 


tree we found that the colony occupied 
about seven feet of the tree, the entrance 
being about nine feet from the ground. 
After allowing the bees to return we put a 
handkerchief over the entrance, spreading 
it so as to permit air to enter, and froze it 
on the trunk with snow, the temperature 
being about 14 below zero. We then sawed 
the log above and below the colony, filling 
the hollow ends with snow, and brought it 
home. We cut the log half way through 
just where we thought we could get at the 
bees, on either ends of the combs, and then 
split off the sawn half, 
exposing the combs. 
This was done indoors. 
Then we _ transferred 
the bees from nine long 
combs to a hive of par- 
tially uncapped frames, 
packed them in the 
usual way for the win- 
ter, and brought them 
through in good shape. 
I shook the bees on to 
the frames in the hive, 
and extracted about 
50 lbs. of honey from 
the natural combs, af- 
terward melting them 
up. The log is presery- 
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A NORMAL FRAME OF SEALED BROOD. 


ed as a curiosity to those who have not 

seen a bee-tree when they visit my apiary. 

Somehow or other, that honey seemed 

sweeter and nicer than the honey we get 

in our regular way. Was it the novelty and 

the trouble that gave it its flavor? 
Hespeler, Ont., Can., June 16. 
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NORMAL BROOD-REARING. 


Some Characteristics of Races in the Matter of 
Brood-rearing ; the Influence of Environment. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


The accompanying photograph of a frame 
of sealed brood shows the work of a normal 
Italian queen under favorable conditions, 
or, rather, perhaps I should say, conditions 
during warm weather or when the colony is 
sufficiently strong so that the queen can ex- 
tend her egg-laying clear out to the end- 


bars. While the camera was being posed 
a number of young bees emerged, or were 
just hatching, leaving a number of empty 
cells in the center; and before the exposure 
was taken they had to be brushed off in or- 
der to show a clean frame of brood. The 
empty cells scattered here and there near 
the margins of the comb contained pollen. 
So, taking it all in all, this would represent 
a good comb of sealed brood, rather fuller 
than the average. The queen had evident- 
ly laid all her eggs within 24 hours on this 
side of the comb. Most of this brood, prob- 
ably, would hatch or did hatch inside of 24 
or 48 hours. 

This frame of brood is a little abnormal 
for an Italian queen, in that the brood 
alone reaches clear to the top-bar and al- 
most to the bottom-bar, and comes a little 
nearer the end-bars than we usually find 
them. Asa general thing there is about one 
inch or two inches of cells of honey near 
the top-bar. This is due to the fact that 


there is apt to be a slight stretching of the 
cells near the top-bar—so much so that an 
Italian queen, at least, will not lay in them. 
The bees fill these with honey, or with syr- 
up if they are being fed. An Italian queen 
generally won’t come much nearer than 
one inch or an inch and a half of the end- 
bars. She may, however, reach clear down 
to the bottom-bar if the colony is fairly pop- 
ulous. On the other hand, if the conditions 
are just right for brood-rearing, and there is 
not much honey in the hive, the queen will 
fill out a frame just about as we see it here. 

Recently I was looking over one colony 
of Cyprians that we have; and if I did not 
look at the bees at all, nor notice their nerv- 
ous, irritable temperament, I should know 
at once that I had a colony of Cyprians or 
Syrians, because of the fact that the brood 
was filled clear out to the top and bottom- 
bars and to the end-bars. In fact, there 
were whole frames with solid masses of 
brood without any vacant corners, as wil! be 
found in the average frame of brood from 
an Italian queen. These solid frames seem 
to be very characteristic of the Eastern 
races of bees. The Italian bees, however, at 
least the leather-colored stock, reared as 
they are in southern Switzerland and north- 
ern Italy, have apparently learned by cen- 
turies of experience that the brood in the 
corners of the frames and the extreme eciges 
of the hive is liable to be neglected. W /hen- 
ever a cold night comes on, the cluster 
shrinks in a Langstroth hive something to 
the form of an oblong sphere — that is to 
say, it assumes the shape of an egg. -\ny 
brood that is left outside of this cluster 1s 
quite sure to be chilled. On the other hand, 
the Eastern races are bred in hot climates, 
and their centuries of environment have 
shown them that it is not necessary to ‘cut 
off the corners”’ in their brood-rearing. It 
therefore follows that the leather-colored 
Italian bees and the black bees are better 
prepared to stand the shock or extremes of 
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AN EVERY-DAY AFFAIR AT MEDINA. 


weather or temperature night or day during 
the summer time. Experience also shows 
that they are better for a temperate climate 
than the Eastern races. On the other hand 
we find a tendency on the part of bee-keep- 
ers in our tropical climates to favor the ex- 
tra-yellow bees, or bees with a sprinkling of 
Eastern blood. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A NORMAL COMB. 


A further examination of this comb will 
show that every capping to each cell of 
brood is convex. While not so much so as 
we find in the case of drone brood, yet in 
every case of normal-worker brood there is a 
fullness about the cappings that shows a 
normal condition. Now let us look for a 
moment at a comb that has, perhaps, one 
or two cells of foul brood, or at least that is 
all we can find. You will discover that 
many cells are slightly flattened. On look- 
ing into them we find nothing specially 
wrong. Possibly a little later these same 
cells will develop real foul brood, either the 
American or European. 

In a word, there is a sort of something in 
the appearance of a normal frame of brood 
that shows that there is no trace of disease 
init. An experienced foul-brood inspector, 
ashe glances over a frame of brood, knows 
whether that colony is probably healthy or 
has a stray cell of dead matter somewhere 
in one of the combs. It is impossible to de- 
scribe just the exact difference between a 
normal frame of brood and one that has a 
large amount of healthy brood and some 
_ | that is liable to show, later on, infec- 

10n. 
QUEEN-CELL WORK AT MEDINA. 

The next engraving shows what we see 
every day in one of our queen-rearing yards 
where we are raising cells off from the wood- 
en cell-bases. These cells are raised in ex- 
tra-powerful colonies; indeed, our cell-build- 
ers are the ones that give us the most trou- 


ble from swarming. We are obliged to keep 
them up to the swarming-pitch; and if no 
honey is coming in they are fed daily a lit- 
tle. This is absolutely necessary in order 
to get the larve in the cells lavishly fed; for 
it is very important that these baby queens 
have the very best care and attention in the 
early stages of their growth. The average 


visitor can go through any of our queen- 


rearing yards, and at almost any time an 
attendant in charge will pick up, quite at 
random, out of one of these hives a cell- 
building bar and find cells built out as nice- 
ly and evenly as this. Occasionally there 
will be a miss, but those misses are rather 
the exception than the rule now. 


_—~> + -.— 
THE DISEASE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


No One Race Immune. 


BY J. T. DUNN. 

The condition of the bees in the San 
Joaquin Valley is not as we would like to 
have it. European foul brood has done 
much damage in some apiaries; three- 
fourths of the colonies have had the dis- 
ease; but the actual loss of colonies is very 
small, as many of them are now in condi- 
tion for the alfalfa flow, which has just be- 
gun. Requeening has done much to check 
this disease in this county, but under cer- 
tain conditions colonies with young queens 
develop the disease. 

So far as I have experimented with the 
disease, race has very little to do with it. 
I have used all imported queens to breed 
from, of the following races: Three-band 
Italians, Caucasians, and Carniolans. If 
the colonies are strong in young bees, and 
if virgins are used, I have never had a case 
develop. On the other hand, if colonies are 
weak in bees I find it better to unite enough 
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of them to make one strong colony before 
giving them a virgin. 
Fresno, Cal., May 31. 
——_“>- + oo > 


AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR CYCLES FOR 
OUT-APIARY WORK. 


A Combination of Livery Rigs and Motor Cycles 
the Cheapest for the Average Apiarist. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 


Some little time ago I promised to have 
something more to say on this subject; but 
I have been deferring doing so for the time 
being that I might look into the matter a 
little further. In the mean time I have 
been testing out motor cycles. Several of 
our correspondents of late have mentioned 
the value of this vehicle as an easy and 
rapid means in carrying a man to and from 
the outyards. We accordingly purchased a 
Yale, which is a light powerful machine, 
and especially adapted for hill-climbing 
and for rough roads. It is not quite so 
speedy as some of the other machines; but 
for our purpose, at least, in view of some 
of our long hills we thought it better 
to have a machine especially adapted for 
grades. For the year 1910, at least, we de- 
cided to use a motor cycle rather than pur- 
chase a four-wheeled automobile wagon 
with solid tires and high wheels, costing in 
the neighborhood of $700 or $800. If we 
would consider interest and depreciation on 
a proposition of this kind the amount would 
hire a livery for every day for two months. 
In the matter of outyaed transportation, if 
one plans rightly it will not be necessary 
for him to carry a load to or from the yard 
more than once or twice a week. In the 
meantime a man must go to an outyard at 
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HIGH PRICED QUALITY 
IN A LOW PRICED CAR 


Ford four-passenger pneumatic.-tired automobile. 


least once a day in the height of the season, 
especially if there be danger of swarming. 
With a motor cycle he can take in the 
rounds of three or four yards in just a few 
hours. A machine such as the Yale can be 
bought for $200. There are some higher- 
priced machines, but no better, as the added 
price only adds to the speed of the machine, 
so that we may consider that $200 is the 
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limit of investment of a motor cyele. If we 
allow for ten per cent depreciation and six 

r cent for interest, this will amount to 
32.00 a year. Then, moreover, there is 
only one pair of tires to take care of, and 
the tires cost less than half what a single 
tire would cost for an automobile, and there 


International Harvester auto wagon with high 
wheels and solid tires. Well adapted for run- 
ning on bad roads or in the mud. 
are only half as many of them. Whether 
we run an automobile or a motor cycle the 
up-keep on the tires and replacement will 
will be the principal items of expense. 
Gasoline and oil are insignificant items. A 
good motor cycle ought to go from 75 to 
100 miles on a single gallon of gasoline; and 
at a moderate speed to and from the yards 
of, say, fifteen miles per hour, one can prac- 
tically bring every outyard into one loca- 
tion. Now, then, if the stuff is hauled bya 
livery to and from outyards once or twice a 
week the motor cycle will take care of all 
the other visits at far less cost than can pos- 
sibly be handled by keeping a horse and 
wagon. If one has his own rig, that is, 
horse and wagon, there are some six monthis 
of the year when the horse is eating his 
head off that is to say, there is a fixed ex- 


pense going right on, while with a motor 
cycle there is no loss but depreciation. (n 
the basis of 10 per cent for six months this 
would be only $10. 

Taking every 


thing into con- 
sideration, I have 
come to the con- 
clusion that the - 
average bee-keep- 
er, if he lives in 
town, can hire a 
livery for hauling 
his loads, and use 
a motor eyele, 
which he pur- 
chases outright, 
in going to his 
yards, at far less 
expense than he 
ean own a horse 
and buggy or an 
automobile wag- 
on. If one were very extensively engazed 
in keeping bees, and had a series of eight 
or ten yards, then an automobile wagon 
and a motor cycle also would come in good 
play. Both would more than pay for the 
interest and depreciation on the invest- 
ment; but if one owns only about three or 
four yards, the motor cycle will do prac- 
tically 90 per cent of the work of transpor- 
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tation, and in much less time than a horse 
and buggy, and at only a fraction of the ex- 
yense. 

‘But,’’ the reader will say, ‘‘how about 
bad roads in the spring when the mud is 
bad?’ Use the livery, of course. A motor 
eycle will not run in the mud; but a high- 
wheeled auto buggy will negotiate mud 
about as well as a horse and buggy. 

There are two or three auto buggies, with 
high wheels and solid tires, that can be 
bought at about $700. If one wishes to com- 
bine business and pleasure, particularly if he 
wishes to take a man with him to and from 
the yards, then an auto buggy would be 
better than a motor cycle, although one can 
carry an extra man behind by putting on 
what is called the tandem seat. In this 
connection one can carry considerable light 
luggage by having a luggage-carrier on the 
rear or just back of the saddle. After one 
becomes expert he could probably carry two 
or three empty hives filled with frames of 
foundation or an equal bulk of supers con- 
taining sections and foundation; but I would 


Auto Buggy made by the Auto Bug Co. 
in the mud, 


not advise any one on the first few trips to 
try to carry any luggage, because he may 
have a bad spill. In any event, the foun- 
dation must be very securely fastened, for 
tiding on a motor eycle is a good deal like 
tiding on horseback. There is considerable 
jolting; and while the rider can ease up at 
the bumps, because he can stand on the 
pedals the same as he does on an ordinary 
bieycie, the luggage in the rear has to take 
the full force of all the jolts. 

Now let us go back to the consideration 
of four-wheeled vehicles. If the roads are 
fairly good, and one wishes to do some tour- 
ingand combine business and pleasure, I 
would advise getting a pneumatic-tired out- 
fit. If he feels that he can not afford the 
more expensive machines he will find the 
two-cy linder five-passenger Reo, such as we 
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use, or the little four-cylinder Ford, capable 
of carrying four or five passengers, about as 
reliable outfits as he can purchase. If one 
wishes a more luxurious riding machine and 
can afford to pay a little more let him get a 
4-cylinder Reo at $1250, or a 4-cylinder Over- 
land at the same price. I happen to know 
that the Overland is a first-class machine 
and a splendid hill-climber. I am not sure 
but that I shall get one when I get a new 
machine. A full-page advertisement of it 
will be found elsewhere. These machines 
are made in immense factories so that the 
cost of production is reduced. 

The chief cost in the way of maintenance 
of an automobile is the pneumatic tires. On 
a Ford a new set would cost somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $125. By careful driv- 
ing they will run two years, but for fast and 
reckless driving they would not last a year. 
I make tires last about two years, and some- 
times more. I rarely drive faster than fif- 
teen miles an hour, and much of the time 
slower than that. Asa natural consequence 
my two-cylinder Reo, listing at $1000, has a 
very low up-keep. For three years this ex- 
pense, including repairs and replacement of 
tires. has been only $50.00 per year. Fast 
driving, or ‘‘ joy rides,’’ as they are called, 
are expensive for repairs, and replacements 
will sometimes about equal the cost of the 

machine in a 
single year. 
There is no 


earthly excuse 


for fast driv- 
ing, and people 
will be killed 
by the score 
until our laws 
are better en- 
forced. 

Where roads 
are bad and 
ruts are deep, 
and there is 
need of clear- 
ance under the 
axletree, we 
would advise 
the use of solid 
tires and high 
wheels. They are not as easy on the ma- 
chine and the engine; but with careful 
driving there is no reason why the run- 
ning gear should not give good service. If 
one wishes to drive in muddy roads and 
good roads all the year, the high wheels and 
solid tires are a long way ahead of the low- 
wheeled pneumatic tires. In this connec- 
tion I wish to make it very clear that pneu- 
matic tires, even though they have chains 
on, are not adapted for running in the mud. 
If I get caught in a storm and have to drive 
in the mud I do it, but I donot like the job. 
On the other hand, from some tests that I 
have made and seen, the high-wheeled solid 
tires will run in the mud almost as well as 
a horse and buggy. Such machines come 
nearer being all the year-round machines 
than the other type. If one has macadamiz- 
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ed roads and brick pavement I would by all 
means have a pneumatic-tired outfit. 

As a general rule, pneumatic-tired ma- 
chines are better built than those sent out 
with high wheels. Most of the concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of the buggy- 
type high-wheeled outfits are small. There 
is one marked exception, however, and that 
is in the case of the International Harvest- 
er Company, of Akron, Ohio. These peo- 
ple turn out annually something like five 
thousand machines, and they are sold all 
over the United States. One of their wag- 
ons is shown in the small illustration. 
Another machine, sold by the Auto Bug 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio, seems to be 
well designed and well built. 


> - - -> 


A POULTRY-HOUSE FOR FLORIDA AND 
OTHER SOUTHERN LOCALITIES. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 


In our issue for July 1, page 433, a writer 
suggests that poultry-houses in their region 
are constructed without roofs so that the 
rains may drown the fleas, ete. Now, I am 
well aware that the stick-tight fleas are 
worse in the dry sand under any sort of 
roof; but, notwithstanding, I am not yet 
ready to decide that nothing is needed to 
protect any part of the poultry-house from 
rain. For two years my fowls all roosted 
in evergreen trees; and while it is true, asa 
general thing, they suffered little inconven- 
ience, there are occa- 
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and level. All the rest of the frame, in- 
cluding rafters, is made of 1X3-inech lum- 
ber, planed. Well, the corners of the build- 
ing are nailed together V-shape, as you will 
notice. Right under the eaves a V-shaped 
trough is nailed against the end of the raf- 
ters and on the under side. This is not to 
catch the rain water, for the shingles pro- 
ject beyond it; but it was put on to give 
strength to the building, and it forms a very 
neat receptacle for hammer and nails and 
all kinds of tools or any thing needed in the 
poultry-house. The shingles are nailed on 
to the ribs, which, as you will notice, are 
made of this same 1X3 stuff. The build- 
ings are all 8 feet wide, and some of them 
are 12, some 14, and some 16 feet long, ac- 
cording to the number of fowls. The one 
in the cut is 14 feet long. A partition of 
poultry-netting divides the buildings in the 
center; then there are three poultry-netting 
doors all just alike. They are hung with 
spring hinges, such as are used on screen- 
doors. When the doors are all hooked open, 
there is a full passage clear through; but 
every night after the chickens have gone to 
roost the doors are all closed. This was 
done after the loss of thirty or forty small 
chickens from skunks and opossums. 
The south side is all covered with netting, 
as you will notice. The lower strips are of 
inch-mesh netting; the one above, two-inch, 
and the same inch clear around the build- 
ing. The building is just high enough so I 
can walk through it without touching my 
cap. The north side is a little longer than 





sional cold storms 
when I think they 
need shelter. On one 
occasion my flock of 
Leghorns, rooster and 
all, came up to our 
woodhouse door and 
almost begged to be 
permitted to go in out 
of a cold northeast 
storm. As I had no 
shelter prepared for 
them I drove them 
back and made them 
stay out in the wet; 
but the ege-vield fell 
off quite a little in con- 
sequence. After that 
I went to work and 
made some _ poultry- 
houses. The pictufe 
adjoining shows one. 

This house is con- 
structed much like the 
brooder-house describ- 
ed on page 189, March 
15. The sills are 2X4; 
and in order to keep 
out rats and every thing else a strip of inch- 
mesh netting, one foot wide, is tacked to 
the sills and let down in the ground all 
around. The sills are supported on half- 
bricks, to keep them a little way from the 
ground and have the house stand square 


A POULTRY-HOUSE FOR SOUTHERN FLORIDA, ACCORDING TO 


A. I. ROOT’S IDEAS. 
the south side, and comes down a |ittle 
lower. Three roost-poles are on the north 
side. 

So far I have never found any thing bet 
ter for nests than a common cheap ‘iour- 
barrel. These barrels are secured wit! wire 
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to the partition just above the roosts. I 
very much prefer having the barrels up 
about three feet from the ground, because it 
renders unnecessary so much stooping over 
to get the eggs; and when you, my friends, 
get to be seventy years old you will be glad 
to have things so arranged that you can 
avoid stooping. One nest-barrel will ac- 
commodate twelve or fifteen hens. If you 
have more than that number you get two 
barrels, one above the other. 

I have before explained that we keep the 
premises sweet and clean by raking over the 
droppings as soon as the fowls are out in the 
morning. 

All feeding is done in galvanized tubs 
hung by wires just high enough so rats can 
not gain access. There is another thing I 
like about these tubs. When you purchase 
a quantity of grain or any poultry feed, 
throw in a certain quantity, and after the 
chickens have picked out all they want you 
ean readily see how much refuse or waste 
your feed contains. One of these compart- 


ments, 78 feet, will accommodate fifteen or . 


twenty laying hens very nicely, or forty to 
fifty half-grown chickens. Each building 
is in the center of a yard containing from 
one-eighth to one-fourth of an acre. 

The shingles, as you will notice, are set 
about two inches apart. They shed rain 
just as well this way, and I think they last 
longer, because they dry out so much quick- 
er, besides saving expense. The building 
in the cut was not quite finished when the 
picture was taken. I afterward found some 
of my enterprising pullets would get up in 
the gable to roost. Another thing, when I 
wanted to catch certain fowls, unless the 
gable opening was closed with netting or 
otherwise they would get away through the 
opening. And I must not omit telling you 
I placed some poultry-netting around those 
nest-barrels to keep the chickens from roost- 
ing on them;* and if you do not look out 
your chickens will be going info the barrel 
to roost, soiling the nest-eggs and nesting 
material. To prevent this we have a gate 
made of poultry-netting to close the open 
end of the barrel. When you open the doors 
in the morning, be sure to open the barrels 
so as to let in the laying hens. When you 
gather the eggs at night, close all the bar- 
rels. You can let the sitting hens hatch 
chickens in one of these barrels, but a very 


* Right here let me remark that, if you want your 
poultry-house to be always neat and tidy, and a 
place where you can invite your lady friends if you 
choose, you must have the whole inside so arranged 
that the fowls can not possibly let their droppings 
fall anywhere except on the soft sandy floor. Todo 
this, every bit of furniture inside, except the roof, 
must be so that no hen can possibly find a stand- 
ing-place on top of it. My nest-barrels soon got to 
be very untidy-looking until I took some cheap 
netting and ran it from the barrel up to the roof or 
nearly there. Sometimes, of course, there will oc- 
casionally be a few droppings on the roost-poles; 
but the one who rakes over the sand early in the 
morning can very quickly cleanse all such places 
with a handful of the dry sand. My impression is 
that stick-tight fleas can be kept out of this dry 
Sand on the floor by occasionally spraying with 
carbolineum or some similar substanee. My broth- 
er is now making experiments along this line. 


much better way is to have a similar build- 
ing for sitting hens and nothing else. If 
you use barrels and nothing else for nests 
you can take a hen out of one barrel and 
fe her into another (even from another 

uilding), and she will be very likely to set- 
tle down contentedly. 

Now, if you do not like my Florida house 
I shall be very glad to have you send me 
some criticisms. Of course, such buildings 
will be all right for the summer time, here 
in the North; and I think they will be ever 
so much nicer and healthier than some al- 
ready in use. Do you suggest there is too 
much draft? Well, I am satisfied that what 
draft there is in such a building in Florida, 
either for people or chickens, will never do 
any harm. When there happens to bea 
cold wind, so severe that chickens evidentl 
wish to be sheltered from it, they find moe 4 
shelter under the roosts; and that is why I 
boarded up the north side and a part of the 
east and west sides. This boarding-up is 
done with cull flooring which, as I have be- 
fore explained, we get for only $12.00 ae 
1000 feet. I donot know just what sucha 
structure costs. It depends on what you 
have to pay for the hanes, poultry-netting, 
and carpenter work. 

Perhaps I may tell you the building in 
the picture was built almost entirely by my 
colored man Wesley, and I paid him only 
$1.50 a day. I helped him to build two or 
three, gave him some instructions in regard 
to the use of carpenter tools, ete., and after 
that he built, almost entirely alone, the one 
you see in the picture. 
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LARGE VERSUS SMALL HIVE-ENTRANCES. 


The Large Entrances Mean Greater Quantity 
and Better Quality of Honey in the South. 


BY J. J. WILDER. 


The appearance, body, flavor, and quan- 
tity of honey are affected to some extent by 
the ventilation it receives. Watery or 
greasy capped honey and thin honey, which 
soon ferments, generally come from the 
most populous colonies with small shallow 
entrances, especially in locations where the 
honey-flow comes in mid-summer or in set- 
tled weather with a high temperature. At 
least this has been my experience, and I 
have adopted an entrance 134 inches across 
the front of the hives and 1% across the 
back so as to give a current under the 
frames. 

This is done by placing 14-inch strips the 
a. of the hives under them on the regu- 
lar bottoms as soon as the main honey-flow 
is on, leaving them under until winter. Bees 
will store more honey above such bottoms, 
and it is of much better quality. Also the 
comb is drier, and the honey retains its 
whiteness much longer. 

If comb honey is set where the tempera- 
ture is high, and where there is no current 
of air, the capping will soon appear brown- 
ish; and if the honey is the least thin it 
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Single-comb observatory hive with side panels removed. showing the sections above the brood-frames. 


will begin to ferment, and soon the capping 
will appear watery or greasy. About the 
same condition prevails while it is in the 
hive. From experience I am led to believe 
that air is more essential in the hive than 
the average bee-keeper apprehends, especial- 
ly in localities where the main honey-flow 
comes in settled warm weather. 

When I first began bee-keeping I used 
very small entrances, and my bees would 
store only a few pounds of honey from the 
cotton-plant. It would ferment in the comb 
as fast as they stored it. It would all be 
sour by the time the flow ceased, and about 
half of it capped, which would have a wa- 
tery appearance. Since I have adopted 
large entrances, allowing a current of air to 
pass, my yield from the cotton-plant is far 
greater, and the honey is thick and very 
wholesome, and the cappings are light and 
very dry. I contracted the entrances ofa 
few hives this season, and found that the 
same conditions prevailed as in former 
years. 

A bee-keeper near one of my apiaries from 
which I always get a good crop of cor | 
has 25 colonies, and does not get enoug 
honey for his own use. The only way this 


can be accounted for is that he has very 
small entrances. 

Large entrances with a current of air pass- 
ing under the frames check loafing as well 
as swarming to some extent, and overheat- 
ed brood and other difficulties which we 
bee-keepers have to contend with in these 
low, damp, hot sections are done away with. 

Cordele, Ga. 


EXHIBITING BEES AT FAIRS. 
BY H. H. ROOT. 


Within the last few years exhibitors have 
learned that live bees create more interest at 
a fair than almost any other one thing. Too 
often, however, the bees are not displayed 
to the best advantage. If a colony is placed 
in an ordinary-sized hive, having glass sides, 
very little can be learned of the bees and 
their habits on account of the fact that the 
visible parts of the outside combs are not at 
all representative of the combs inside. Fur- 
thermore, the few bees on the outside are 
generally running around trying to get out 
and acting more or less demoralized. 
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The best and most convenient way for ex- 
hibiting bees is the single-frame observatory 
hive. A comb may be selected containing 
brood in all stages, both worker and drone, 
and if the queen is placed on such a comb 
with the bees, a crowd will stand for hours 
trying to catch a glimpse of the queen, of 
the bees that are just hatching, of the eggs, 
etc. 

The invariable question is, ‘‘Are those 
bees making honey?”’ And to carry out the 
plan and have the bees in as natural a state 
as possible, it is best to locate the hive with 
one end on a windowsill, using a short 
“bridge’’ to extend from the entrance un- 
der the sash out to the outside. The bees 
will fy in and out just as though the hive 
were out of doors. Blocks of wood should 
close the open space on either side of the 
hive under the sash, so that returning bees 
may not fly in at the wrong place and come 
out in the interior of the room. 

So small a colony can not produce surplus 
honey to speak of, but the exhibit is made 
much more attractive if four sections in dif- 
ferent stages of completion are placed in the 
upper part. These may be selected from 
any super, or the hive from which the bees 
are taken, and the whole process is then clear 
almost at a glance. It is often difficult to 
remove the sections and comb from asingle- 
frame hive of this pattern, but if the ends 
are made as in Fig. 2 the difficulty is at once 
overcome. As shown, the two ends above 
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the brood-frame are sawed out so that the 
fingers may reach through the slots and 
grasp the ends of the top-bar of the frame, 
so that it may be lowered into place without 
ajar. The section-holders may then be let 
down in the same way and the two brass 
peed ae swung up into position and 
fastened. When the cover is on, the hive is 
thus perfectly bee-tight, and yet the section- 
holders and frame may be lifted out ata 
moment’s notice. It is quite important to 
make the removal of these parts easy, for so 
small a colony can not be kept indefinitely 
and a fresh comb must be inserted occasion- 
ally. At fairs, which last only a few days, 
a change of comb is usually not necessary; 
but in schoolrooms or in private homes, 
where the observatory hive is kept for the 
purpose of studying the habits of the bees, 
a fresh comb suet be put in quite often. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


BY N. E. FRANCE. 

Albany, N. Y., has been selected by the 
Executive Committee as the place of meet- 
ing for the National Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion this year. It will probably be some 
time during October, although the exact 
date is not yet decided. Get ready for a 


large and enthusiastic meeting. Every bee- 
keeper who can possibly arrange to be pres- 
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The brass plates at the ends of the “super” swung down to permit the easy removal of the brood- frame 
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ent should attend this meeting. Particu- 
lars as to the date, program, etc., will be 
announced later. Watch the bee-papers for 
it. 

The membership of the National to-day 
(June 18) is 3885. It will be more than 
4000 by the time of the National meeting. 
There are a few who should renew now; but 
after the honey-harvest all will attend to 
that, surely. 

Many report that their bees are doing 
well. To-day we began extracting, and with 
four machines and steam-knives we took off 
a ton of honey. Myson, who does all the 
uncapping, says that, of all the several 
methods of uncapping honey, he prefers the 
steam-heated knife. 

If any member of the National wants a 
copy of my State Inspector’s Annual Re- 

rt for Wisconsin, and will write me for it, 

will gladly mail a — of it. 

A renewal of mem 
ceived from a bee-keeper who has kept bees 
the greatest number of years continuously 
—88 years, I believe. The member is John 
Cline, of Darlington, Wis. The ‘ boys”’ 


= with us. 

he number of copies of the last Annual 
Report of the National are getting low; but 
so long as any are left I will mail a copy 


rship was just re- ° 
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to each new member. Also, for 4 cents for 
postage on each copy I will mail to any one 
other back numbers of Reports, as there are 
a few of them still left. 

The program of the next meeting of the 
National Association is being prepared. It 
promises to be one of the best meetings the 
National has held in many years. it the 
honey crop should prove to be a good one 
between now and that time, the attendance 
ought to be a record-breaker. 

bee-keeper sent his National dues, 
claiming he wanted help at once, as _ his 
swarms lit on his neighbor’s apple-trees, 
and the neighbor, with a revolver, said he 
would shoot trespassers. He claimed the 
bees ruined his apples and sucked the juice 
from his onions! How is that for charges? 

Platteville, Wis. 


a 


A PATENTED FOUNDATION WITH A RE- 
INFORCING OF CLOTH IN THE BASE. 


BY INVENTOR. 


I am pleased to be able to say to you that 

I have just received notice that my claims 
for improvement in honey-comb foundation 
have n allowed, as you will see by the 
letter of my attorney, which I inclose for 
your information. It 
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seems to me that the 
device is fully covered 
in the ‘‘claim ”’ quot- 
ed by Mr. Hough. [| 
wish you would try it 
out under your own 
observation, so that 
you may be fully in- 
formed and _ satisfied 
as to its merits. Un- 
til very lately I fully 
believed that any sort 
of swarm, in any con- 
dition, would accept 
the reinforced founda- 
tion as readily as they 
would take to a natu- 
ral comb-starter; but 
a little time ago I pro- 
posed to shake a 
swarm to prevent 
swarming. On _ get- 
ting busy with them 
I found that they had 
cast a swarm the day 
before; but I shook 
the hive out on to 
empty combs, except 
one comb of brood, 
and, very unadvised- 
ly, put in a frame 
with a reinforced 
starter (7X7). Itwas 
unadvisedly done, as 
there were not bees 
enough to cover prop- 
erly one-third of the 








HONEY HASN’T DOUBLED IN PRICE; WHY DON’T YOU EAT 


MORE OF IT? 


other frames, and al- 
most no honey com- 
ing in. (I will say 
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here, that, where I am, after a little flow in 
March and April, there is very little honey- 
flow—honey dowers—till the sumac bloom). 
As I have had bees in fully as good condi- 
tion cut out an all-wax foundation I really 
attach but little importance to that expe- 
rience of non-acceptance of that sheet, ex- 
cept it has suggested to me the probable or 
possible desirability of using my device in 
full sheets in divided or two-part frames; 
also the fabric, if cloth, should be of the 
lightest and hard-spun thread. It may 
well be that a tough paper of manilla tissue 
would be preferable to woven fabric. Paper 
tissue I have never tried; but I have used a 
frame filled with a wax-saturated cloth, 
plain, with no cell-markings, with the most 
perfect success—so far as its acceptability 
went; but you may well imagine that the 
cell formation looked as though there had 
been a diminutive earthquake, as each bee 
seemed to begin just where it happened to 
be, and without regard to the work of the 
others. 

I believe you will find this device one of 
the greatest helps in the brood-nest and in 
the extracting-supers brought out in many 
years. 


[We have noted carefully all you say in 
reference to your invention. This is a very 
old idea, worked out and used by A. I. Root 
some thirty-five years ago. He made and 
sold it, but had to abandon it because the 
bees sooner or later would gnaw down the 
combs that were made on it. The same 
idea has also been patented in one form and 
another by other people,-notably by one 
party in Cuba, who recently obtained a 
United States patent. Your claim is limit- 
ed to the use of a ‘‘ permeable reinforcing 
fabric medium,”’ and, as such, is very lim- 
ited and narrow. We doubtif the patent 
would ever be worth any thing to you, be- 
cause if there had been any thing in the 
idea we would have used it many years ago. 
The thing has been invented over and over 
again, and in every case, so far as we know, 
has had to be abandoned. - Foundation 
made of cloth makes beautiful combs to 
start with. The product, when drawn out 
into combs, looks all right; but you will 
find more trouble just exactly like what 
you describe. It is easy enough to make 
such foundation, but the two objections to 
it are, first, the expense of the fabric; and, 
second, the fact that the bees are hostile to 
any thing like fiber. In the dull season 
they are apt to gnaw down the combs, as 
they will do sometimes, until they are in 
shreds. Sometimes combs of this kind 
from reinforced foundation will run for two 
or three years. 

We do not like to throw cold water a 
your proposition or invention, but think it 
is only fair to give you our experience. In 
view of the citations and the write-ups that 
were made of this very product years ago in 
the back volumes of the bee-journals, your 
patent would be of little or no value.—ED. ] 
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The Eight-frame, Formerly Considered the Best, 
Now Giving Way to the Ten-frame; A. I. 
Root's Opinion on the Subject. 


BY BARRETT PIERSON. 


It is interesting to read the discussions 
upon the merits of the ten-frame hive as 
against the eight-frame. The editor has put 
himself upon record, page 338, June 1, as 
being in favor of the ten-frame, and Dr. 
Miller seems inclined that way also. 

I quote the following from page 145 of the 
A BC of Bee Culture, 1891 edition, which I 
think was the last edition entirely written 
by A. I. Root. ‘‘The eight-frame L. hive 
is now generally conceded to be the best 
working size; and it is plenty large for gen- 
eral purposes. The queen will seldom lay 
in more than eight frames in the brood-nest. 
If her brooding capacity extends beyond 
this, unless she is restrained she will go into 
the top story. In the ten-frame hive, Ital- 
ians especially will fill eight frames with 
brood, and the two outside ones with honey, 
and this quantity of stores is apt to make 
them quite loath to enter the super. If the 
lower eight frames are filled with brood just 
at the beginning of harvest, and there are 
no more frames below, just as soon as the 
flow of nectar begins the bees are obliged to 
put it where we want it—that is, in the up- 
per story.”’ 

There are few bee-keepers who have ob- 
served the habits of bees closer, or devised 
more articles to meet their needs, than A. I. 
Root, and the above shows that the eight- 
frame hive was the right size in 1891. 

Prof. Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, once said that farmers had uncon- 
sciously improved corn by always selecting 
the best ears for seed. As bee-keepers and 
queen-breeders have always selected the best 
queens in their yards for breeders, the bees 
of to-day are better, and the queens are more 
prolific than those of 1891. 

In almostall apiaries thereare some queens 
whose needs an eight-frame hive would bet- 
ter meet than a ten-frame; but as the de- 
mand for supplies shows that the ten-frame 
has the selibanee, it follows that the bee- 
keepers believe it is better to use eight- 
frames in a ten-frame hive for the poor 
queens than to crowd the more prolific 
queens in the eight-frame hive. 

Flint, Mich. 


[The paragraph in the old 1891 edition of 
the A B C of Bee Culture, which you credit 
to A. I. Root, was written by E. R. Root. 
The logic of the times and the experience of 
hundreds of bee-keepers, the tendency of 
the bee-keeping public to change from eight 
to ten frame hives, and our own personal 
experience, led us to believe that ten-frame 
hives are better than the eight-frame. Ifa 
queen can not quite fill ten it is a very easy 
matter to reduce ten down to eight-frame 
capacity; but it is not so easy to add two ex- 
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tra frames to the smaller hive. Taking it 
all in all, we are frank to admit that hard 
stubborn facts have changed our views on 
this subject in the last eighteen or nineteen 
years. 

A. I. Root himself never expressed any 
opinion on the eight-frame hive any more 
than to say that when we first introduced it 
twenty years ago he thought it was a mis- 
take. He believed father Langstroth was 
about right when he fixed the ten-frame 
size as the right capacity for the average 
colony under average conditions. A. I. Root 
himself has never changed from that posi- 
tion. In the early editions of the A B C he 
recommended the ten-frame hives. We be- 
gan <1 work of revising the A B C in 1887. 
—ED. 
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BEES OF AFRICA. 





A Newly Published Work. 





BY BURTON N. GATES. 





In a monograph entitled ‘‘Die Bienen 
Afrikas nach dem Stande unserer heutigen 
Kenntnisse,’’* by Dr. H. Friese, the noted 
European authority on bees, is presented, 
according to a review of the work by Prof. 
W.M. Wheeler, in Science, Vol. 31, No. 


798, pp. 580-582 (April 15, 1910), ‘‘ practical-: 


ly all that is known concerning the Ethio- 
pian apifauna.”’ 

**In all, 777 species of bees are enumerat- 
ed . . . . The introductory part of the 
work will interest the student of geographi- 
eal distribution, since it contains a number 
of maps showing the ranges of some of the 
more characteristic genera of bees, both in 
Africa and other parts of the world.” 

According to the data presented, it is of 
interest to biologists to note, as Professor 
Wheeler points out, ‘‘ that the Ethiopian re- 
gion, though it may actually possess as 
many as 1000 to 1200 species of bees, accord- 
ing to Friese’s estimate, has a much poorer. 
apifauna than Europe. This bears out the 
author’s statement that bees are not really 
tropical insects, but have their optimum 
area of specialization in the north temperate 
zone.’’ There must have been, then, dur- 
ing geologic time, a migration into the trop- 
ies. 

Concerning the social bees of the Ethiopi- 
an region, their are ‘29 species of 7rigona, 
the honey-bee, and four of its sub-species and 
varieties (Apis mellifica; A. unicolor-ad- 
ansoni, unicolor-intermissa,unicolor-freisei, 
and the typical unicolor). The bumble- 
bees (Bomodus) are absent from the Ethio- 
pian region, though they are known to oc- 
cur in tropical South America. 

College Park, Md. 





*Zoologische und anthropologische Ergebnisse 
einer Forschungsreise im westlichen und centralen 
siid Afrika ausgefiihrt in den Jahren 1903-1905, mit 
Unterstiitzung der kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Berlin von Dr. Leonhard Schultze. 2 vols.; 475 pp.; 2 
pl., 19 charts, and one text figure. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, 1909. 
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LIFTING MADE EASY, 





How the Hard Work in Connection with Man- 
aging an Apiary May be Simplified. 





BY HARRY LATHROP. 





Miss Candler tells us, in Bee-keepers’ Re- 
view for January, that ‘‘it seems a surprise 
to some ple to find a woman who isa 
bee-keeper,’’ and that it surprises her that 
they should take that view of it. In the 
course of her excellent article she discloses 
the reason why people look at bee-keeping 
as a work not exactly suited towomen. She 
says she has worked too hard at times, and 
that lifting is the hardest part of bee-work 
for women. 

I don’t believe that being a woman nec- 
essarily involves physical weakness; but it 
is a fact that the average woman is not as 
strong as the average man. There is, how- 
ever, such a thing as making up for the lack 
of physical strength by intelligence, by tak- 
ing advantage of every situation that calls 
for physical exertion, and by using it as an 
aid to greater efficiency. 

It was my fortune (or misfortune) to be 
built on the rather light order. My usual 
weight, in good health and ordinary dress, 
is 185 pounds. All my life since boyhoo! I 
have had something to do with lines of work 
that required lifting and handling heavy 
things. I began, when 18 years of age, to 
run a one-horse dray in a village. In this 
service I delivered trunks to upper rooms, 
hel carry cook-steves upstairs and down, 
and delivered barrels of “ie and heavy 
packing-cases to the stores. ing light in 
weight I soon learned how to take hold of 
things so as to handle them easily and avoid 
straining myself. 

After the dray business I have had years 
of handling freight and baggage at different 
railroad stations. In all my draying experi- 
ence I was never hurt except once, and that 
was when a friend helped me to unload a 
cask of syrup in front ofastore. In some 
manner one of my toes got under the edge 
of the barrel and was crushed. If my friend 
had allowed me to handle the article alone 
I would not have received the injury. ; 

I always wanted to take a course of physi- 
eal training in a gymnasium; but having 
no opportunity to do so I conceived the idea 
of using my daily work as a sort of gymna- 
sium training. The plan worked well. 
There isan immense power in mind—the 
will—the mental attitude we assume toward 
atask. Go into the gymnasium and see 
how the skillful athlete takes hold of his 
work. The lifting of heavy weights or oth- 
er difficult feats of cwenatt is a joy to him, 
because he goes at it in the right way. So 
when I have to lift or move a heavy object 
I consider that I amin —- ! gymnasium, and 
that the doing of the task in the right way 
is to train and benefit me. 

There are certain rules to be observed. 
Whenever you take hold to lift, always lift 
on a full breath. Fill your lungs as full of 
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air as you possibly can, and hold it while 
making the tug. Look well to your foot- 
ing; see that your feet are planted squarely; 
or if you are to walk with a burden, see that 
the path is clear to avoid stumbling. If you 
are not certain of your path, and can not 
watch it, slide your feet along and feel the 
way. In this way I have carried heavy 
hives down hill in the dark and never a 
stumble. Always keep balanced; think of 
the skill of the rope-walkers. They under- 
stand this balancing business to a finish, 
and there is a lot in it. 

With me the work in the apiary has not 
been difficult. I lift every thing that it is 
necessary to lift. I carry the hives in and 
out of the cellar alone, and often carry in 
some double-deckers—that is, when winter- 
ing in two, eight, or ten frame bodies. 

Last fall while duck-hunting I carried a 
200-pound man across a shallow branch of 
the Wisconsin because I had rubber boots, 
and he feared to get wet feet. As the foot- 
ing was quite firm I found it a very easy 
task compared with some lifts. 

I am not trying to establish the fact that 
I can lift unusually heavy weights, but that 
I can do the lifting in the apiary without 
injuring myself or being compelled to say I 
did work that was too heavy for my strength. 

There are tasks beyond my strength; and 
if I should take hold to lift the honey-house 
the effort would not hurt me, with my meth- 
od of procedure. I would simply cease my 
effort to lift the object, and immediately be- 
gin to plan some other way to accomplish 
the purpose. 

In addition to the directions given for lift- 
ing made easy, I would say, avoid nervous 
jerky motions. Avoid a wrong attitude of 
mind toward your work. Learn how to get 
real rest by entire relaxation of the muscu- 
lar system. It requires only a few minutes 
to regain a feeling of buoyancy after a hard 
tug if one goes at it in the proper manner. 

I hope that Miss Candler and many other 
lady bee-keepers may get hold of a useful 
hint or two from the foregoing. The thing 
that I wish to impress is that any one can 
work at bee-keeping without. danger of 
Strain or injury if he is careful to apply the 
principles I have sought to convey. 

Bridgeport, Wis. 

ee a ee 
CANNING FRUIT WITH;HONEY. 
Can What You Can. 
BY MRS. H. K. BEARD. 


Read before the Pennsylvania State Bee-keepers’ 
Association at their meeting last September. 


There is no mystery or luck about the suc- 


cessful canning of fruit. If properly done, 
failure is almost out of the question. The 
fruits or vegetables should be barely ripe, 
never over-ripe, perfect of their kind, or at 
least with no fermentation started in them, 
and the sooner they are taken from tree or 
arden and sealed up in jars the better. 
New fruit-jars are best put over the fire in 
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cold water to cover them, brought slowly to 
a boil, and slowly cooled; then they will 
stand greater extremes of heat and cold. 

If particular about keeping the fruit in 
shape, or where a large amount is to be done 
at once, it is usually put uncooked into the 
jars and covered with the honey. The jars 
are then set into a larger boiler with a per- 
forated rest under them to keep them from 
the bottom. Fill the boiler with cold water 
nearly to the shoulders of the jars. Screw 
the tops on rather loosely; put the cover on 
the boiler and bring toa boil. Both fruit 
and vegetables can be done up in this way. 
As a rule the latter is more difficult to keep 
than fruit, and require much longer cook- 
ing. 

Twelve quarts of raspberries require two 
quarts of honey. Put two quarts of the 
fruit in the preserving-kettle and heat slow- 
ly on the stove. Crush the berries with a 
wooden vegetable - masher and spread a 
square of cheese-cloth over a bowl and turn 
the crushed berries and juice into it. Press 
out the juice and turn it into the preserving- 
kettle. Add two quarts of honey and put it 
on the stove. When the syrup begins to 
boil, add the remaining ten quarts of ber- 
ries. Let them heat slowly. il ten min- 
utes, counting from the time they begin to 
bubble. Skim well while boiling. Putin 
cans and seal. 

Of cherries, take six quarts, 1% quarts of 
honey. Measure thecherries after the stones 
have have been removed. Pit them or not, 
as you please. If you pit them, be careful 
to save all the juice. Put the honey in the 
preserving-kettle over the fire until it sim- 
mers. Put in the cherries and heat slowly 
to the boiling-point. Boil ten minutes, 
skimming carefully. 

Of pears, plums, and peaches, you take 
the weight of the fruit in honey. Plums 
should boil about fifteen minutes; peaches 
and pears, from twenty to thirty. 

Blackberries are put up same as raspber- 
ries. 

Of strawberries, take four quarts of fruit 
and 1% quartsof honey. Boil ten minutes. 
From the time it begins to boil, skim well. 

Of rhubarb, take equal weight of fruit and 
honey. Boil ten minutes. 

Of apples, take two quarts of fruit and 
one pint of honey and half a pint of water. 
Boil twenty minutes. 

Of corn, take two quarts, cut off the ear; 
half a pint of honey, one pint of water, four 
even tablespoonfuls of salt; boil twenty or 
thirty minutes, then put into jars or bottles. 

Of tomatoes, take three quarts, one pint 
of honey, three tablespoonfuls of salt; boil 
the same as corn. 

Of corn and tomatoes, take two quarts of 
corn, two quarts of tomatoes, one and a 
half pints of honey, half a pint of water, 
five even tablespoonfuls of salt; boil thirty 
minutes, then seal. 

Grape, raspberry, blackberry, cherry, 
plum, and peach juices are made as follows: 
One quart of juice, one pint of honey; boil 
from ten to twenty minutes. 
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VENTILATION AT THE ENTRANCE TO PRE- 
VENT SWARMING A MATTER 
OF LOCALITY. 


BY ALFRED L. HARTL. 


On page 691, Nov. 15, 1909, Dr. Miller dis- 
cusses ventilation to prevent swarming, and 
the editor calls for reports. For the first few 
seasons I gave every colony an entrance % 
inch by the width of the hive. I had al- 
ways been a believer in plenty of fresh air, 
and I certainly did not want my bees to suf- 
fer from a lack of it; but experiment and ob- 
servation soon convinced me that so much 
ventilation was too much of a good thing. 
I have since concluded that % by the width 
of the hive is the best. I know that many 
will say that this will cause swarming and 
melted combs; but I tried this size of en- 
trance side by side with a %, and the % en- 
trance has always given better results. I 
would not say that the % entrance is large 
enough for all localities; but it certainly is 
for this locality, for the reason that our 
swarming season comes early in April, when 
the weather is not yet hot and the nights 
are cool. We are not bothered with swarm- 
ing after the honey-flow is started in earnest, 
provided enough super and brood room is 
given. 

My father has kept bees as long as I can 


remember, and he had them in common - 


box hives, with a %-inch hole bored in one 
end for an entrance. Nearly every colony 


always swarmed in April, because he did 
not put on supers early enough (he neglect- 
ed his bees because of the stings), and in 
June the hives were always overflowing 
with bees again during the second mesquite 
and cotton flow; but nocolony ever sent out 


another swarm. Now, does not this show 
that bees will not swarm on account of lack 
of ventilation? If ventilation were neces- 
sary to prevent swarming, these colonies 
certainly would have swarmed, having only 
the %-inch round entrances. 

Our hives face south and southwest the 
year round. We have hard south winds 
which force the air right into the hives, and 
Iam positive that an entrance as large as 
Dr. Miller uses would result in very little 
surplus honey. With so large an entrance 
there is too much space for the wind to push 
in, and a large number of field-bees would 
have to stay in the hive to maintain the 
proper temperature. This would surely 
mean a smaller honey crop. It is true that, 
on very sultry days, some colonies will clus- 
ter out on the fronts of the hives, especially 
those that are crowded for super room; but 
by providing plenty of supers there is never 
very much clustering out. 

It is my opinion that a %-inch entrance 
would hardly be large enough in a locality 
where the swarming season Sesine with the 
main honey-fiow and lasts until the flow is 
on the decline—during the hottest time of 
the whole year. This only goes to show 
that there can be no one standard entrance; 
for an entrance that is just right for one lo- 
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cality is sometimes wrong for another, and 
the only way to decide is to try the large 
and small together and make careful note 
of the results. 

Elmendorf, Texas. 


————>- o> __ 
THE ORANGE-TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 


Is It a Reliable Source of Nectar? 
BY J. O. SHEARMAN. 


The article by Mr. Powell, on page 709, 
Nov. 15, 1909, seems to me rather one-sided, 
as locality has much to do with_ the ques- 
tion, even if the word is worn out. I take 
it Mr. Powell lives near Riverside, where 
the ocean fogs do not hang on all the fore- 
noon, as they did here near Pomona last 
season. And while the fog hangs on there 
is but little honey gathered. So through a 
larger part of the orange yield the bees did 
not do much in the forenoon in this locality, 
or at Corona, or between here and the coast. 
Near Riverside or San Bernardino the fogs 
do not last so long, and sometimes do not 
reach there at all when they do here. 

We had just four days this last season 
when the weather conditions were ideal for 
honey, and then every thing seemed to be 
wet with it. Big colonies that were ready 
filled up in four days. Smaller ones 
stuffed their nensdenaie with nectar, not 
thick honey. The teams, where they had 
to cultivate, were wet with nectar, and so 
were the harness, so my neighbors here 
told me, and so they told me four miles east 
of here. But that is not always the case. 

After large tracts have been irrigated near 
an apiary the nectar will be thinner for a 
few days; and toward the end of the orange- 
flow, when weather is quite warm, the hon- 
ey will be fit to extract the day after it is 
gathered—i. e., usually, but not always. In 
short, the orange-tree is a profuse yielder of 
nectar, and beats basswood about 30 days if 
the weather is just right. 

I have said nothing so far about why bee- 
keepers do not put enough bees near the 
orange-groves to gather all of that nectar 
that often goes to waste. First, they do not 
know when a phenomenal flow of honey 
will come, as such a flow does not always 
occur in every season, although every sea- 
son yields some honey; and, ey some 
time in the month or so that orange blooms 
freely, there is a time when it comes in 
quite freely for a few days—three or four 
may be, and then at times only in the after- 
noon. Then as to locating near orange- 
groves. In the best places, where orchards 
are close together, and no room between, 
the owners of the orchards will not allow a 
stand of bees to be on their land, and there 
is no room but the highways for miles at a 
time. Then, after the orange-flow is over, 
nothing comes in for several months, then 
only a dribble of dark honey, pepper, oF 
hoarhound. 

Pomona, Cal. 
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Heads of Grain 


from Different Fields 








The Need of Shade Depends upon the Weather 
and on the Time of the Honey-flow. 

On p. 360, June 1, Mr. G. A. Barbisch, of La Cres- 
cent, Minn., gives his opinion regarding shaded 
hives. I feel confident I can explain why he ob- 
tained more honey from the shaded colonies. I had 
60 colonies under observation in my yard during 
the season of 1909, several of which were shaded the 
greater part of each day, some during the noon 
hours, and about 40 colonies in the sun all day. 
Those in hives that were shaded (by apple-trees) 
stored practically as much honey as the others. It 
was an unlooked-for result, but can be explained by 
the peculiar weather conditions and the time of the 
honey-flow. We had a severe drouth in this sec- 
tion during the entire honey season in 1909, and the 
best of the nectar was available to the bees during 
the ten days prior to July3. During that period we 
had an extremely hot spell of weather, and the 
shaded bees were able to work: but those in the 
sun, even with shade-boards for protection, desert- 
ed the supers and clustered outside during the mid- 
die of the day. As La Crescent is only about fifty 
miles from this point the weather conditions and 
honey-flow were probably the same as here. 

With the passing of each season I realize more 
fully the importance of observing carefully the pe- 
culiarities of the weather, and also the growth, ap- 
pearance, and profusion of honey-bearing plants; 
and by working the bees to conform to those condi- 
tions we can greatly increase our crops of honey, 
and at the same time keep the bees in better shape. 


IS IT BAD POLICY TO INTRODUCE A QUEEN TO A FULL 
COLONY? 

I should be pleased to have the experience of the 
editor, as well as of others, concerning Mr. Alexan- 
der’s rule, never to introduce a queen to a full colo- 
ny. If in such cases they are superseded in a short 
time, why have we not heard of it before? 

Chatfield, Minn., June 6. J. J. KADLETZ. 


{You are quite right in your opinion that the 
question of whether shade is detrimental to the 
bees or not depends upon conditions; but we may 
put it down as a general rule that excess of shade 
throughout the season is more often detrimental to 
colonies than too little of it. In very hot weather 
shade does no particular harm; but during the 
spring and early summer, especially on cool or 
chilly days when the sun shines, shade does more 
harm than good. 

Mr. Alexander’s experience has not been the same 
asour own. We have made it a practice for years 
to introduce queens to powerful colonies, and dur- 
ing all of that time have never seen any bad results 
follow. We are doing it so constantly, every day, 
that we are of the opinion that either Mr. Alexan- 
der’s special locality or strain of bees must have 
been responsible for an experience that is so totally 
different from ours. So far as we can remember, no 
correspondent who has ever written has said any 
thing that would go to show that it is not advis- 
able to introduce to a strong colony.—ED. 


Transferring. 

I have a hive of bees located on a box; and to pre- 
vent a swarm from the colony escaping I clipped 
the wings of the queen. A little time ago a swarm 
emerged from the hive: but knowing that the 
queen could not go with the swarm I paid but little 
attention to hiving them. They finally returned, 
as I supposed, to the hive; but I have since found 
that they discovered some holes in the box under 
the hive, and the queen evidently must have gone 
in there, as there are now active operations in the 
box as well as in the hive above. In other words, 
the queen got the best of me in spite of her clipped 
wings. Now, how can I best get the colony out of 
the box? I have heard that a correspondent of 
GLEANINGS described a method adopted by him in 
getting bees in bee-trees to leave the trees and take 
up their abode in hives provided for them, even 
carrying the honey in, too, which théy had previ- 
ously stored in the trees. I have thought that per- 
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haps his method could be applied here, and that 
you could refer me to the issue of GLEANINGS de- 
tailing his method. If so I should be obliged for 
the information. 
Lowville, N. Y., June 25. R. B. HouGH. 


{While it is possible to get bees out of bee-trees 
without cutting the tree, yet we would advise going 
after the bees in the box in the good old-fashioned 
way; namely, blowing a little smoke into the en- 
trance of the box, prying the side off, cutting out 
the combs, and fitting them into regular standard 
frames. If you donot like the messy job of cutting 
out the combs, drum two-thirds of the bees out into 
an empty box. Remove the box from which the 
bees have just been removed; then turn it half way 
around so that the entrance will point in the oppo- 
site direction, and then put a hive in the place 
where the box stood with the extrance facing the 
direction the box did. Dump the bees from the 
other box in front of it, then in 21 days drum out 
the remaining bees from the old box. If you suc- 
ceeded in getting the queen at the first drive, cut 
out the combs and melt them up. This latter plan 
is known as the Heddon short way of transferring. 
In this particular case, however, you can, if you de- 
sire no increase, put the hive that was on top of the 
box down on the ground and let the first drive of 
bees run into it.—Eb.] 


A Good Plan for Coaxing Bees into Supers. 

I am trying a plan to induce bees to start work in 
the supers. Some swarms seem to hesitate about 
going up to work. I have a lot of frames, made the 
same size and shape of the section-holders. I place 
supers full of these frames on my strongest colonies 
early in the season, let the bees draw out the foun- 
dation, start a little honey, then remove the supers, 
taking one frame, placing it in the middle of each 
of my section-supers, and placing that super on the 
colonies that are flying off. So far the plan has 
worked well. The smell of that fresh drawn comb 
and new honey seems to give the bees courage. 
While some are finishing the frame, others are at 
work in the sections near by. The frames of honey 
not needed for baits are valuable for fall feeding. 

Theresa, N. Y. B. J. WORSLEY. 


(This plan is somewhat similar to the Townsend 
plan of producing comb and extracted honey in the 
same super, although, if we remember correctly, 
Mr. Townsend has one shallow frame at each side 
of all his comb-honey supers. We know that these 
ideas are practicable for the comb-honey producers 
because we have tried them.—ED.] 





Does the Use of Fertilizer Prevent the Secre- 
tion of Nectar from Buckwheat? 

Some people of this locality say that bees will not 
work on buckwheat on which commercial fertilizer 
has been used. Is this so? We intend to raise 
about 14 acres of buckwheat this year, which will 
be about half a mile from the hives. I[ put full 
sheets of foundation in my frames and wired them, 
but did not imbed the wires. Will the bees draw it 
out the same as usual? 

Halcott Center, N. Y. CHAUNCEY E, KELLY. 


[We never heard of such a thing as commercial 
fertilizer or fertilizer of any kind preventing a se- 
cretion of nectar from buckwheat, and we do not 
believe there is any thing init. If any of our sub- 
scribers believe otherwise we should be pleased to 
hear from them. 

The bees will draw out the foundation; but unless 
the wires are imbedded there is a possibility that 
the bees may gnaw around the wires.—ED.} 


An Interesting Experiment; Blowing Bees off 
Combs. 


Some time ago I put in an air-pump and tank to 
blow the bees off combs instead of brushing them. 
I tried several pressures, and at last ran the air- 


pump to 100 strokes a minute. I thought I had the 
plan down fine, so I hooked on along hose, ran it 
out in the bee-yard, took out a comb loaded with 
bees, and turned on the air. The bees were all 
blown off slick and clean. Every thing worked 
finely so far as the bees were concerned; but I saw 
at once that I had a honey-extractor. too.. When 
the air was strong enough to blow-the. bees off, the 
eurrent across the combs took all_the uncapped 
honey out of the cells in a fine spray, blowing it 
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over the hive and grass. I tried it on several hives, 
but all the uncapped honey was wasted. The plan 
will not do in mid-summer, when there is more or 
less thin honey in the hives. I think it might get 
the bees off combs, since all cells would be sealed; 
but bee-escapes are cheaper and handier. Finally 
I took the apparatus down, adding one thing more 
to the junk-pile, but not until a lot of wind had 
been blown out of my head. 


Mayfield, N. Y., April 24. G. W. HAINES, 





Twentieth-century Methods. 

We krow you re always on the lookout for new 
things, ideas, an ' methodsin beedom. I have found 
something to-da. that may please you, as his de- 
scription is certainly complete. 

Prairieville, Ala., l’eb. 19. W. D. NUL 


Editor Ruralis’':—the following suggestions may 
be of some help to sour readers. The best way to 
make a bee-gum is to have it 28 inches high and 10 
by 12 inches ins de, and make a partition 18 inches 
from the bottem, say 10 by 1°. and leave a crack an 
inch wide 9 tha: the bees can pass through. Saw 
the back plank in two at the partition, and do not 
nail the head of it. for you want to keep that place 
in which to rob. Do not take off the head: and if 
the gum is not rich, tack the piece back, and do not 
break the honey, for that bothers the bees. When 
you rob, be sure not to break the comb loose below 
and let it fall. You can rob better at the side, and 
do not drive the bees. Just take off the bottom 
piece and rob below the partition, and they will 
stay, as they have honey above. 

Hiving bees is an easy matter. Make a brush 
broom. Have it so the bees will not fall through, 
and rake off from the bottom until the bees begin 
to settle on the brush, and then shake or smoke 
them off the place they have settled on. Take them 
to the gum and place them on top: rake offa few in- 
to the gum, putting on the head, and then rake 
some off at the mouth of the gum, and they will 
soon go in without any raking off at all. All you 
will have to do is to shake them off the brush. : 

To take bees out of a tree, cut a pole long enough 
to reach up to them: tie a rope to the middle of the 
pole, and put it over a limb, fastening it so that you 
can press down on the end till the brush reaches 
the bees, and then take them off as I have mention- 
ed, lowering the bees with a rope slowly. Hivea 
little more slowly, as they may want to go back. 
Always use fresh brush. 

If a gum does not work, the queen is dead, and I 
put anew swarmin. They fight, but that does not 
make any difference; and when I put two small 
hives together they do better. 

I have got as high as 60 Ibs. of honey in one year 
from one gum. I rob till September, but I always 
a part of the honey, and I rob any time they get 
rich. 

Bees always come back when they get starved 
om. and they swarm here till September some- 

mes. 

I have had bees twenty-one years, and I had the 
first ones to swarm and goin again this year, and 
this fall they came back and settled together, till 
there was halfa gum full. I hived the 6th of Octo- 
ber, and they are living yet. 

Penn, Miss. A. W. SHAW. 


{Yes, this is indeed a complete description of—a 
degenerated form of even box-hive methods. Ifour 
friend manages in this way after 21 years of experi- 
ence > : one what he did when he was a begin- 
ner.—ED. 


What Time of the Day is the Best to Form Nu- 
clei? 

At what time of day would you divide your bees— 
at noon, or when they are all in the hive late in the 
afternoon? Would some cloudy day be preferred ? 
It seems to me that, in doing the work of dividing 
bees (that is, artificial swarming), during the sun- 
shine the bees are out too much to insure success. 
How far advanced should the queen-cell be before 
attempting it? How long before it is uncapped? or 
at what stages of development of the queen-cell? I 
do not find these in any of your literature. 

MRS. SUSAN E. ALLEN. 

Wheelerville, Pa., June 7. 

{It is usually a good time to form nuclei along 
‘during the middle hours of the day when the old 
bees are out of the hive. The bees that are then 
carried to another stand will be mainly young ones 
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that will stay where they are placed. At other 
times, or when bees are not flying briskly, take 
more bees over to the other stand than will be 
needed there, because some of them will return to 
the old hive. 

In forming nuclei it does not make much differ- 
— : ao the stage of growth of the queen-cells is, 
—ED. 


Division-boards Made of Tin to Prevent the Bees 
from Propolizing Them Fast. 

Very often, after the honey-flow, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to remove ordinary wooden divi- 
sion-boards with followers from the hives. How- 
ever, I have overcome the trouble, for I make mine 
of tin, and they have proved so satisfactory that I 
have made more and more of them in this way un- 
til I have equipped practically all of my hives. 

I find one sheet of tin costing 15 cts. will make 
three division-boards. Cut the pieces as long as the 
length of the top-bar, and as wide as the frame is 
deep. Then fold the top of the tin down flat about 
% inch from the edge. Then grip the fold about + 
inch from the top, and fold again. This makesa 
rigid top-bar. Now cut in under the top-bar at each 
end, and fold the metal back far enough to make 
the follower the same length as those made of wood. 
These will last a lifetime, and be a constant source 
of satisfaction. 


HOW TO PREVENT AFTER-SWARMING. 


After-swarming is a nuisance; but it may be pre- 
vented and some honey secured at the same time. 
Hive the first swarm on the old stand, either in a 
new hive, removing the old one, or in the old hive 
after removing the old brood-frames, with the excep- 
tion of one containing some young brood and honey. 
Cut out all queen-cells, ifany. and take the rest of 
the brood-frames, just removed, to a hive on a new 
stand, after shaking off all the old bees. Close the 
entrance tight, so no bees can get in or out for 24 
hours, then open it just wide enough so one bee can 
pass through. Keep enlarging the entrance a little 
each day until the colony becomes strong enough 
so that it may have the whole width of the hive, 
which will take, as a rule, from one to two weeks. 

In this way there will be no after-swarming. and 
the whole force of workers can be left at the old 
stand. 

Cedar Springs, Mich. S. FARRINGTON. 


{A metal division-board in cool or cold weather 
would be a good conductor of heat, and, therefore, 
during some parts of the year, would be too cold to 
put next to a cluster of bees.—ED.] 


How to Get Rid of Laying Workers. 

Referring to the article by Allen Latham. page 
345, June 1, I will say that. whenever I find drones 
in worker-cells, I call it the work of laying workers, 
or of a small virgin, the result being the same The 
main question is, what is the best way to get the 
colony in a normal condition ? 

When I find acolony having drones in worker- 
cells I carry the hive about a hundred yards from 
the apiary and dump every bee out on the grass. 
I take care to get every bee off the combs and from 
the inside of the hive, and then carry the hive 
back to its place again, An inferior queen or lay- 
ing-workers will. in this way, get lost, not being 
used to going out of the hive; therefore there is no 
need of making a search. 

Arroyo Grande, Cal. M. D. PRICE. 

(This plan of treatment has been mentioned be- 
fore: but is it not possible that a laying worker 
might fiy back?—Eb. ] 





A New Advantage of the Flat Wrappers of Bee- 
Journals. 

Ever since the present style of wrapper has been 
coming on GLEANINGS I have been pleased with it. 
When my copy comes I always write the date on 
the wrapper before removing it: then when ! find 
an article that I might wish to refer to I write it on 
the wrapper. I keep all the wrappers; and when 
GLEANINGS is read through, as I always do, I slip it 
back in its nice cover with the important articles 
recorded in index style so I can pick it up and look 
it over without taking it owt of the cover to hunt 
up the pages. 


Fairmount, Ind. LEWIS HOCKETT. 
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Our Homes 


By A. I. Roor 








Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men.—LUKE 2:14. 


They shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks; nation shall 
not lift sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.—ISA, 2:4. 

Some years ago Drummond gave us a 
bright little book entitled ‘‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World.’”’ And what do you 
think it was? Love, love for all humanity; 
just the kind John had in mind when he 
said ‘‘God is love.’ I do not know but 
Drummond might put it ‘‘ the dest thing in 
the world.’’ Well, just now I have in mind 
discussing briefly the worst thing in the 
world. What is it that needs attention 
more than any thing else or more than any 
other one thing, that humanity may be 
protected, and that everybody may have a 
square deal—that is, so far as such things 
are possible? Well, it has been said over 
and over again that the worst thing that af- 
fliets the world and humanity just now is 
the liquor-traffic; and, may the Lord be 
praised, the whole wide world is waking up; 
and not only that, it is doing things. Per- 
haps I had better say we are doing things, 
for the United States has the credit of mak- 
ing the start. Only yesterday I clipped the 


following from the Chicago Advance: 


PROHIBITION IN SWEDEN. 

Judging by a vote recently taken, Sweden is very 
much opposed to the liquor traffic and in favor of 
prohibition. The question voted on was the entire 
prohibition of the liquor-traffic in Sweden, and the 
vote stood: For prohibition, 368,904; against prohibi- 
tion, 8777; neutral, or declining to vote, 52,612. Clear 
majority for prohibition, 307,525. Even in Stock- 
holm, the capital city, the majority for prohibition 
was 59,511 in a total vote of 131,381. 


It seems everybody was astonished (even 
the people who voted) to find in every part 
of that nation, city as well as country, that 
things had changed so wonderfully that the 
sentiment of the people at large was over- 
whelmingly in favor of banishing intoxicat- 
ing liquors.* It made me think again of 
that glorious old hymn, 

Hail to the brightness of Zion’s glad morning. 

Well, the liquor-traffic may be the worst 
thing in the world; but there is another 
thing—another awful wrong that is almost 
world-wide. Let me give you a clipping 
from the Woman’s National Daily: 


_ 


, ,our stenographer, Mr. W. P. Root, suggests as 
OLlIOWS: 

This is the more striking, as Sweden has for 
Many years made use of what is called the Gothen- 

Tg system, whereby the liquor-traffic was entire- 
ly in the hands of the government; and the defend- 
ers of covernmental regulation have made a great 
deal out of this system as being something that 
would eliminate the profit going to the individual 
saloon-keeper and throw all the proceeds into the 
lap of the big saloon-keeper, the government itself. 
Now that this one crutch is knocked from under 
the arm of the tottering beer god it makes one won- 
er what is coming (or going) next. 
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We are building great battleships, two of them a 
year, costing $10,000,000 each, and are paying $1,000,000 
a year to maintain each one, and I wish that the 
money expended in building just one battleship 
could be devoted to intelligent agriculture. 

Well, now, if the above is not exactly true 
it is pretty nearly so. Ten million dollars 
for a great war-ship that will probably never 
be made use of! All that money, all the 
brains employed, are to go into the scrap- 
heap; and after it is done it is going to cost 
another million of dollars for caring for the 
great institution for just one year. Who 
pays for these great war-ships? who furnishes 
the money? Just recently there has been a 
great deal said about its costing so much to 
live. Our boys are made dishonest, and our 
girls are tempted to something a thousand 
times worse, Just because they can not earn 
enough to procure daily food. I donot quite 
agree with this, and yet there is something 
in it. Once more, a lot of poor people have 
saved up a little against a rainy day. They 
have been wanting to deposit it somewhere; 
but so many have lost their hard earnings 
—yes, washwomen and hired girls have been 
swindled out of their careful savings so many 
times by so-called millionaires—that these 
poor hard-working people are ata loss to 
know where to put their money. Just now 
I can say, God be praised, for we have, final- 
ly, postal savings banks. Of course the in- 
terest is not much—perhaps 2 or 2% per 
cent; but the money is absolutelv safe. In 
discussing the matter here in our town of 
Medina a few en ago I was told that, while 
our savings banks do pay 4 per cent, if you 
live inside of the corporation the town taxes 
will amount to about 3 per cent; so the wash- 
woman or hired g rl has been getting only 
about one per cent for the use of her mone 
—that is, for putting her money in the bank 
against a rainy day. I asked the question 
why it was necessary to tax these poor peo- 
ple so much. The reply was that it was for 
the various improvements in town, educat- 
ing our children, and other good and praise- 
worthy purposes. The taxes which we pay 
cheerfully and honestly—at least the most 
of us do—are for the general good of the sons 
and daughters of America. My informant 
said, further, however, that the great burden 
of taxation falls on people who have mone 
deposited somewhere. Men who have mil- 
lions invested in various enterprises do not 
pay any thing like the taxes paid by those 
who have a little real money. The trouble 
is, Uncle Samuel has not been able, as yet, 
to get any spectacles that will enable him to 
see who owns every thing so he can look in- 
to the matter, and also see how our million- 
aires, big trust companies, and great railway 
combinations list their property in order to 
pay taxes like the wash-woman and hired 
girl. Let me digress a little. 

I have lately expressed my joy to hear of 
the good and wise measures that are bein 
taken now to save human life. Our school- 
children and the babies (God bless them) 
during the past heated term in our great 
cities have received ice free of charge wher- 
ever it would help to save their lives. God 
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bless the babies, and our kind old Uncle 
Samuel for his thoughtful care. 

It has just been my pleasure to make a 
small contribution to the fresh-air campaign 
to give the children from the cities a little 
outing. Well, while we are doing such tre- 
mendous things to save human life, how in 
the world can we consistently take measures 
to murder our people by the wholesale, and 
still mean to keep doing it? Somebody has 
said (perhaps it was Dr. Kellogg, in Good 
Health) that more stout capable young men 
lost their lives by typhoid fever in the re- 
cent Spanish-American war than were kill- 
ed by the enemy. Those who were not kill- 
ed outright were injured for life more or less 
by those terrible fevers, and much of it was 
caused by sending our soldiers where they 
could not have or did not have wholesome 
water to drink and wholesome food for their 
sustenance. Right here I can say, praise 
the Lord again for what the Health Com- 
missions of our land have done to punish 
the wretches and villains who would poison 
our people for the sake of making a few 
more pennies on the food products they put 
up. a Bee, speed the day when those 
who deliberately tamper with our daily food 
(either for babies or grown-up people) shall 
be punished so severely that they will re- 
member the lessons as long as they live. 

On page 1017, Aug. 15, 1908, I quoted an 
article from the Christian Endeavor World,. 
headed “Let us Quit being Hypocrites.’’ 
Let me make one extract from that: 

Instead of building more war-ships, isn*t it time 
to calla halt? With tens of thousands of our citi- 
zens begging for an opportunity to earn a living, 
isn’t it time to call a halt on this wicked waste of 
money and energy? If we are going more and more 
into the war-ship business, let us be honest and pull 
down our churches, If we are to glorify war, let us 
quit glorifying the Prince of peace. Let us quit be- 
ing hypocrites. 

_ In reply to the above I wrote the follow- 
ing: 

Let us quit being hypocrites, as the San Francisco 
Star has it, and come out in the open, and demand 
that this war-ship business be stopped in exactly 
the same way that we, as a people, not only de- 
manded but succeeded in getting, the motto back on 
our coins, “In God we Trust.” And ¢/ we trust in 
God we certainly do not need to invest 180 millions 
of dollars in one fleet of warships. 

Yes, friends, for God’s sake let us ‘quit 
being hypocrites.”’ 

And now I want to tell you that the above 
is only a preface to something else for which 
we can praise God. It seems we have a so- 
ciety in the city of New York, with head- 
quarters at 507 Fifth Ave., called the New 
York Peace Society, and this is a world-wide 
federation. A leaflet is now in my hands 
from that society, whose heading reads as 
follows: 

RESOLVED, by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, that a commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to 
consider the expediency of utilizing existing inter- 
national agencies for the purpose of limiting the 
armaments of the nations of the world by interna- 
tional agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force for the 


preservation of universal peace, and to consider 
any report upon any other means to diminish the 
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expenditures of government for military purposes 
and lessen the probabilities of war. 


Now, the thing that took hold of me 
mightily in the above resolution is in the 
last two lines. You will notice this com- 
mission is not only to preserve universal 
peace, but it urges a movement to discuss 
and report ‘‘upon any other means to di- 
minish the expenditures of government for 
military purposes.’’ As I understand it, 
the powers of the world are invited to meet 
together and see if we can not mutually 
agree to stop building war-ships that cost 
ten millions of dollars each. Weare told in 
that circular that Emanuel Kant declared, 
in 1795, ‘‘We can never have universal 
peace until the world is politically organiz- 
ed;”’ and, furthermore, that even this can 
not be done ‘‘until the majority of nations 
have a representative form of government.”’ 
And all of these things seem to be coming 
to pass. 

Let me quote again: 

Russia has its Duma; China has announced that 
shortly it will promulgate a constitution, while Tur- 
key and Persia have each just gone through the 
throes of revolution and emerged with a vigorous 
parliament. If Kant’s philosphy is sound, therefore, 
the world is at last ready for world organization 
and universal peace. 

I should like to give place to this whole 
paper, but it is too long. If you will send a 


stamp to the National Peace Society, whose 
address I have given above, Iam sure you 
will get it. 

There is one other thing I want to quote; 
and while arene it I should like to swing 


my cap an 
Roosevelt. 

Even Mr. Roosevelt in his remarkable Nobel peace 
address the other day at Christiania goes so far as 
to urge a “league of peace” to abolish war, para- 
doxically, by force if necessary. 

The idea expressed above, of abolishing 
war by force, sounds almost like a joke; but 
I hope it will not require a $10,000,000 man- 
of-war to compel obedience to the mandate, 
‘**You must stop fighting.”’ Let me quote 
further: 

It seems the destiny of the United States to lead 
in the peace movement. The United States is the 
world in miniature. It is a demonstration that all 
the races of the world can live in peace under one 
government, and its chief value to civilization isa 
demonstration of what this form of government is. 

There isa big point in the above. For 
a back, whenever I have felt <is- 
posed or strongly inclined to speak in a dis- 
respectful way of the foreigners who have 
come to live among us, my conscience has 
almost always warned me to be careful. 
This nation is made up of people from all 
countries, just as we are told the “‘ kingdom 
of heaven’’ is composed of all nations; 
therefore we should all be very careful lest 
we tread on somebody’s toes or hurt some- 
body’s feelings. It occurs to me that we 
‘“*old Yankees,’’ as we sometimes cal! our- 
selves, need to be especially careful in this 
respect. I, above all men, ought to be care- 
ful, for the dearest friend I have on earth 
came from ‘‘ Merrie England’’ when she 
was only eight years old. May God be 
praised that she did come and consent to 


give a vigorous hurrah for 
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stand by my side that she might check and 
reprove me whenever I might be inclined, 
in my vehement and pushing way, to speak 
disrespectfully of any of my fellow-men, no 
matter where they were born or brought up. 

This paper says further, ‘‘ It seems to be 
the destiny of the United States to lead in 
the peace movement.’’ May God help our 
country to be up and anenedl, and ready for 
the work. This paper further says, ‘‘ In our 
history no man has done more to spread the 
gospel of e than the two Pennsylva- 
nians, William Penn and Benjamin Frank- 
lin.’”? Bless the memory of those two great 
and good men. Are — all dead and gone? 
Not quite. Read the following: 

Coming down to more recent times it is probably 
a fact that the late Frederick W. Holls, of New York, 
had more to do with the establishment of the Hague 
Court than any one else, while Mr. Carnegie has 
given it a palace in which it shall hereafter sit. 

May the Holy Spirit bless our Mr. Car- 
negie; and may he get his sleeves rolled up 
and get right into the work for ce. God 
grant that he too shall eventually, come out 
under the banners of the Prince of Peace, 
whose advent was announced in the words 
of our text, ‘‘ Peace on earth.”’ 

If I understand the — correctly, our 
present President, Mr. Taft, is also in favor 
of this peace movement we are talking 
about.* He is a big man in nf ways; 
and if we as a people can not stand back of 
him and follow in his wake, especially for 
peace, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. 

I wish to quote the concluding paragraph 
of that leaflet in closing: 

If the world federation commission is appointed 
by the United States government with Theodore 
Roosevelt as chairman, can any one believe that 
the day will not be brought measurably nearer, 
when, as Victor Hugo prophesied in 1849, “ the only 
battlefield will be the market opening to commerce, 
and the human mind opening to new ideas”? 

And finally, brethren, is it not about time 
for us to “‘quit being hypocrites ’’? 

Ex-President Roosevelt, in his address 
about ‘“‘abolishing war by force,’’ calls to 
mind a little incident. By the way, I have 
several times noticed that it is often a dan- 
gerous piece of business to undertake to act 
as peacemaker. Only a few years ago a 
couple of men on the streets of Cleveland 
got to fighting. I do not know but it was a 
sort of race war. A third man came along 
and commenced to remonstrate; and he 
finally undertook, as Roosevelt expressed it, 
to abolish war by force. As he did not suc- 
ceed very well he called on a fourth person 
to help on stop the two neighbors fight- 
ing. In a little time, instead of a fight be- 
tween two it was a fight between four. 
Some more neighbors joined the crowd, and 
they likewise tried remonstrance, and got 
into the fight themselves, and pretty soon 
there were a dozen or twenty fighting like 


_ 


*Itis expected that ex-President Roosevelt will 
be named by President Tait as chairman of the com- 
mission authorized by the joint resolution of con- 
gress to report to congress the plans for permanent 
and world-wide peace, thereby relieving the nations 
of the burdens of armament.—Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er. 


eats and dogs, shooting promiscuously in 
the crowded streets,and wounding several 
bystanders; and the saddest part of it was 
that not more than two in the whole lot 
knew what they were fighting about unless 
they were fighting for ‘‘peace.’’ A police- 
man, however, who had authority, finally 
succeeded in quelling the hubbub. But 
there were many sore heads and some bleed- 
ing noses before the end came. Now, this 
was a small private affair th it was ended in 
perhaps a small part of an hour. What 
would be the result, pray tell me, if such a 
— were to occur among nations? Where 
could we find a policeman clothed with suf- 
ficient official authority and something else 
to back him up so that he might say as did 
the dear Savior to the discordant elements, 
‘** Peace, be still’’? And by the way, dear 
friends, is this world federation, of peace on 
earth (and good will to men) to be under 
the dominion of ‘‘the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world’’? 


I had not intended even to mention the 
celebrated prize-fight; in fact, the above was 
in type before the fight occurred. It did 
occur to me, however, that the fight was a 
good deal in line with the $10,000,000 war- 
ships. There was this difference, however: 
The making of the ship required mechani- 
cal skill and the benefits of modern science; 
whereas the prize-fight required nothing of 
the kind. We all felt sad when the shame- 
ful affair was permitted to take place any- 
where in the United States; but as a color- 
ed man won the battle—a man without cul- 
ture or intelligence, if I am correctly im- 
formed—the whole affair may, in God’s 
providence, turn out to be a wonderful ob- 
ject-lesson.* If one of these prize-fighters 
should test his strength with a mule, people 
would think he had gonecrazy; and may be 
this event may have the effect of bringing 
some crazy people to their senses. The con- 
flicts now before the world can not be set- 
tled by brute strength (which comes large- 
ly by accident), nor even by scientific at- 
tainments and mechanical skill, but by 
something along the line of that beautiful 
text in Zechariah, which says, ‘‘Not by 
might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts.” If the world should de- 
cide to encourage and uphold prize-fights, 
then we might go onin thestrife to see what 
nation could build the most effective engines 
for murdering our sons and daughters; bu 
if our greatest and highest aim is to save 
life, and to find how we may most success- 


* While the white man was badly pounded and 
bruised, the colored man escaped with only one very 
slight bruise; for his opponent, with all his skill and 
training and backing, was hardly able to touch 
him atall. If the outcome shall result in lifting all 
humanity to a higher and bettcr level we can all 
join in that beautiful little hymn that they are still 
singing in that little church amid the hills of North- 
ern Michigan: 


Lord, lift me up, and let me stand 

By faith on heaven’s table-land— 

A higher plane than I have found— 
Lord, plant my feet on higher ground. 
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fully fight sickness, pain, and death, then 
we want to put our money into something 
better than prizefights or even war-ships, 
and strive to use it in some way so it will be 
**treasure laid up in heaven.’’ 

The above talk about war and prizefights 
recalls to mind some lines my mother 
taught me when I was just learning to use 
words. So far as I can recall they run 
something like this: 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 


Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For "tis their nature too. 


But you, dear children, should not let 
Your angry passions rise; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


THE SHAME OF OHIO. 


On p. 361, June 1, I said, ‘‘God knows how 
I dislike the very thought of war; but if 
nothing but war will stop this awful traffic 
I should like to see war come.’ Little did 
I think, as I dictated the above, that a 
liquor war would so soon be opened up here 
in our fair State of Ohio. I have space here 
only to review the sad events briefly. 

Licking Co., O., voted dry. Newark, the 
county-seat, was wet, and voted to remain 
wet. The county voted against the wicked 


city, and the saloon-keepers and speakeasies 
massed themselves together and decided to 
disobey the law. Knowing that they would 
make a resistance the Anti-saloon League 


sent twenty picked men, duly empowered 
by law to compel those rebels against law to 
stop their liquor-selling. A mob was soon 
raised to resist the officers, and in the melée 
a saloon-keeper was shot. To protect the 
detective from the violence of the mob he 
was placed in jail. The mob kept increas- 
ing, and finally declared they would tear 
the jail down unless the doors were opened, 
and for two hours they besieged the jail. But 
the mayor, like too many other mayors, 
was in sympathy with the wets, and he did 
nothing or next to nothing to preserve or- 
der. At the end of about two hours the sa- 
loon-keeper died from the effect of the shot 
from the officer, whom he had cornered up 
and apparently intended to kill. This 
aroused the insane mob to a fury. They 
tore up a bar of railroad iron, and, using it 
as a battering-ram, smashed in the brick 
walls of the jail, took the Anti-saloon officer, 
and in the presence of a crowd of 5000 men, 
women, and children, hanged him to a tel- 
egraph-pole. There his bruised and bleed- 
ing y (for he had been badly pounded 
up before being put in the jail) hung for 
half an hour, exposed to the gaze ofall. If 
I am correct, the mayor and sheriff finally 
began to consider what they had done or 
had permitted to be done, and took his body 
down, closed the saloons that had been, so 
far, wide open during the night, and re- 
stored a semblance of law and order. As 
we go to press, the papers tell us that Gov- 
ernor Harmon has been summoned to the 
spot. The mayor and sheriff have been 
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suspended from office awaiting trial, and 
the Governor has made the following dec- 
laration, which I clip from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of July 11: 


As for the lynching, the reports made to me and 
my own investigation have convinced me that it 
was murder pure and simple, a dastardly affair that 
could have been prevented. No such indignity to 
the State of Ohio can be permitted without the 
most vigorous efforts to punish those responsible. 


May God be praised that we have a gov- 
ernor who is not afraid to call things by 
their right names, and act promptly. 

When, some years ago, a whisky-crazed 
mob destroyed the City Hall and other 
buildings in our neighboring city of Akron, 
something like forty rioters were sent to the 
penitentiary. Weare hoping and praying 
that the crazy men who trampled law un- 
der foot in Newark may meet a like pun- 
ishment. 


Later.—Just as we go to press, July 12, 
we clip the following from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: 


Judson Harmon, Governor of Ohio, to-night de- 
creed that death in the electric chair shall be the 
fate of those who defied the law and iynched a pri- 
vate detective in this city late Friday night. 
Charges of murder in the first degree will be pre- 
ferred if sufficient evidence as to the identity of the 
mob’s ringleaders is forthcoming. Gov. Harmon 
insists that such evidence be produced. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT, ETC. 

A. I. Root:—1 have just been reading what you 
say about the opium business. It does seem hard 
treatment to cut off their heads: but it surely in- 
spires a fear of the law, and cuts out all hopes of 
being “pardoned out” in a few days or weeks. If 
all our prisoners knew that they were “in for 
keeps *’ till the expiration of their term, whether a 
month or a life, they would have more respect for 
the law; and, further, if they knew that the law 
officers were all on the lookout for lawbreakers, 
and would surely do their duty in the premises, 
they would be more careful how they transgress. 
Iam fora strict enforcement of the law for both 
high and low, and believe good would come of it. 

No. Yakima, Wash. R. J. BENBOW. 








*““SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


AND HIS RIGHTEUUSNESS,”’ ETC. 

In the Sunday School Times for June 26 
is a wonderful story entitled ‘‘ From Three 
Oaks to Jerusalem and Beyond.” E. K. 
Warren, President of the World’s Sunday- 
school Association, when he was a young 
man living in Three Oaks, Mich., had charge 
of a little-country store.. He also ‘had 
charge’’ of a good-sized class of young men 
in the Sunday-school. Well, part of the 
trade at that country store was tobacco. 
Like other country towns in the lumber re- 

ions, very likely tobacco was a considera- 

le part of the trade. Well. young Warren 
finally become so well satisfied that it was 
wrong for him, at least, in his position, to 
sell tobacco that he decided to cut it entire- 
ly out of their business. Here is a clipping 
from that article in the Sunday School 
Times. Read it and see what you think of 
it. 
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This was an expensive thing to do, of course. The 
clerks would come to him and say that such and 
such a customer had called for tobacco, and was so 
dissatisfied because he couldn’t get it that they were 
afraid they would lose his trade entirely. When- 
ever such a case was reported to him, the store-keep- 
er would go straight to the disgruntled man and 
talk somewhat as follows: 

“See here, Will, does your boy John use tobacco?” 

““No, he doesn’t.” 

““Do you want him to?” 

“No, Ed, I don’t.” 

“Well, I'm working for your boy John. 
will he think of me if he sees me selling it?” 

And the answer was pretty likely to be, “ You're 
all right, Ed. Keep it up; I'll trade with you.” 

As a boy, young Edward Warren had had an ex- 
perience with drink and saloons that was a healthy 
one. He was brought up in total abstinence, of 
course; and he was given his first position in the 
country-store because he did not drink, his prede- 
cessor there having gone to the bad because of it. 
But the saloon influence was strong among his com- 
panions, and they drank beer freely. He made an 
attempt to keep away from the saloon which most 
of his friends frequented, and where the ball-and- 
bell game was a popular attraction in that day; but 
it was not easy to stay away, though when he was 
urged by the others to drink with them, as he con- 
stantly was, he always declined. The saloon-keep- 
er himself, knowing Ed as a boy of standing and in- 
fluence, took his part when the pressure grew ptet- 
ty strong, and told them to “leave Ed alone.” He 
even went so far as to keep oranges there, so that 
the boy might have them instead of beer. 

But one evening when the usual crowd were to- 
gether, Ed’s friends had been drinking so much 
that they determined to have their way with him. 
He declined all urging, as usual. Then the crowd 
took him in hand. Stretching him out on the floor, 
which was covered with sawdust and tobacco stains, 
four of them took charge of his arms and legs, and 
a fifth poured beer as well as he could between his 
— teeth, and copiously down his collar and 
neck. 

That did not win Ed to the liquor habit, and it 
broke him of the saloon habit. He found that he 
and the saloon did not have enough in common to 
justify his making it even a visiting-place, and he 
never went there again. Not only that, but some 
fifty years later, during the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, that same village of Three Oaks has 
had no saloons where this sort of outrage could be 
worked. The reason is that that boy, now grown, 
has made it his business to get his village rid of 
them. First he made it hot for the few saloons that 
were there, by prosecuting them for every breach 
of the law that they committed, such as Sunday 
opening and selling after hours. In this way he 
crowded them down in number from three to two, 
then toone. Finally, he offered to pay to the vil- 
lage board, if it would shut out that last saloon, the 
two hundred and fifty dollars annual license sum 
that it was afraid it would lose by going dry: and it 
accepted his offer. He agreed to give them notice 
any time he got tired of the arrangement and want- 
ed to stop, so that they might go wet then if they 
wished. But that has been going on now for about 
ten years, and he has not given notice yet. 


What 








Poultry Department 


By A. I. Roor 








THE ‘‘ KELLERSTRASS WAY.”’ 

On page 400, June 15, I mentioned the 
way in which Kellerstrass copied from an 
old almanac without giving credit. Not- 
withstanding, I supposed that he had real- 
ly taken premiums right and left all over 
our land for his superior Crystal White Or- 
pingtons; that is, I took it for granted that 
he had, by some means or other, produced a 
very superior strain of fowls that our judges 
acknowledged were ahead of every thing 
else in this country or even any foreign 
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country. If, however, he did not scruple to 
mislead in his great claims for his k, 
why should he scruple about misleading in 
other ways? See the following: 


I have been reading your Home papers for a num- 
ber of years, and am particularly interested at pres- 
ent in what you have published regarding Mr. Er- 
nest Kellerstrass. It is my opinion that his cus- 
tomers are so‘well pleased because they believe he 
really has given them the best that can be obtain- 
ed. During the past two years, more or less, the 
advertisements of Mr. K. contain this clause: 

“ As to their fancy quality, they won first at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, New York, 1905, 1906, 1907, and 
1908, and also at Crystal Palace, London, England, 
and Chicago and Boston.” 

I am quite sure that, were those customers to as- 
certain the fact that Mr. Kellerstrass had no exhibit 
whatever at New York in 1905, 1906, and 1907, and 
that, in my opinion, he was beaten badly in 1908, 
and that he has not exhibited at Boston during the 
six years prior to 1910, it would be a safe proposition 
that they would not be so well pleased. These are 
facts easily proven; and if one would take the trou- 
ble it could be easily shown, I think, that the gen- 
tleman never erhibited at the Crystal Palace. 

At the bottom of page 15 of the book “ The Keller- 
strass Way ” we find, “I have snown them that my 
chickens are all sight for the showroom. Now I 
am going home,’’ ete. . . . Just as soon as the 
poultry-journals will show me that there is a breed- 
er who has made as good a record as I did you may 
rest assured that I am going into the showroom, 
and I will beat him. If I don’t I will quit the poul- 
try business.” 

As the gentleman had an exhibit of 24 entries in 
his four classes of White Orpingtons at Madison 
Square Gard’ 1 during the past winter, conditions 
must have existed which demanded his presence 
again in the showroom. He did not win, obtain- 
ing but one first prize with his 24 entries against 3 
firsts won by the Owen Farm on 8 entries. Will the 
gentleman now quit the poultry business? 

Lake Roland, Md., June 20. BENJ. B. JONES. 


Now, if there is any mistake in the above 
statement, and if Kellerstrass has really, by 
hard work, produced a strain of fowls of 
such superior excellence that it is a good in- 
vestment to pay not only $2.00 an egg, but 
even $10.00, to get the very best in the world, 
we shall be very glad to give him space to 
explain. If he has not won all these prizes 
it is certainly time that the poultry-journals 
and the agricultural papers should stop ac- 
cepting his advertisements, and all unite in 
oe a hand to show him up in his true 
colors. 


POULTRY SECRETS AND POULTRY FRAUDS 
IN GENERAL. 

On page 648, Oct. 15, last year, I mention- 
ed sending a dollar to W. R. Curtis & Co., 
Ransomville, N. Y., for a valuable book 
telling how they raised 25,000 chickens with- 
out losing more than 5 per cent. The book 
contained only about 12 pages besides the 
advertisements. At the same time, I sent 
$3.00 for a lampless brooder. They claimed 
it was a fireless brooder; but after I got it I 
learned that the chicks ‘“‘needed heat of 
some kind for the first week or two.”” The 
brooder was a rough and poorly made box 
that should not have cost a dollar. At the 
time I showed them up, a good many of our 
readers thought strange of it because they 
were ‘‘such a big concern,”’ ete. That valu- 
able book, ‘“‘The Dollar Hen,’’ gives the 
Curtis Brothers credit of raising 20,000 chick- 
ens a year, but they say the Curtis fireless 
brooder costs only about 15 cénits. Well, 
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such a box might be made for about 15 cents 
in the rough; but to have it made in good 
shape, and painted, 75 cts. or a dollar would 
be a fair price for it. But I had to pay $3.00, 
and then another dollar for a badly printed 
little book with a dozen pages telling how to 
useit. Well, the Rural New - Yorker of July 
9 gives a couple of letters of complaint from 
those who ordered day-old chicks from W. 
R. Curtis, of Ransomville, N. Y. They 
may be a big institution; but I think it is 
no more than fair that chicken folks, espe- 
cially the beginners, should have notice 
that W. R. Curtis & Co. are more concerned 
about getting the dollars in their grasp than 
they are in giving satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers afterward. 





THE SITTING HEN VERSUS THE INCUBATOR 
FOR STARTING GERMINATION. 


The article below I clipped from the Peta- 
luma Weekly for Jan. 22: , 

I once placed a number of infertile eggs that had 
been tested out of the incubator on the third day 
under a broody hen, thinking to give them to her 
for a short time only, and see whether she really 
meant business or not. I did not receive the eggs I 
intended to place under the hen, and no more at- 
tention was paid to her. What was my surprise 
when, at the end of about three weeks, she came off 
with about three chicks. There were eight eggs in 
all, and I at once examined those remaining in the 
nest. Four were still clear and one rotten, showing 
that it had started to develop. 

This set me a and I made up my mind to 
investigate further. If I was throwing out fertile 
eggs from my incubator I wanted to knowit. I 
soon learned that experiment stations had like ex- 
periences, and issued statements that a hen would 
often start and hatch eggs that an incubator would 
not start, but they gave no explanation of the 
cause. It was not hard to find, however. It is due 
to the fact that the incubator heats the whole egg, 
while the hen applies heat only to the top next to 
the germ. 

I am not surprised at the above. From 
some experiments I made I have for some 
time felt pretty sure that a sitting hen has 
some strange power to get a larger percent- 
age of fertile eggs than any incubator—at 
least any incubator I am acquainted with; 
and if I am correct one of the poultry secrets 
that has been offered for sale was the plan 
of putting your eggs under a sitting hen for 
three or four days, or even a week, before 
putting them into theincubator. The state- 
ment was made that almost any incubator 
would produce a good hatch if a sitting hen 
set the pace or brooded over them for the 
first week. You may remember some of 
my experiments a year ago with eggs taken 
from a sitting hen and placed in our con- 
tact-heat incubator. They hatched out nice 
chickens almost every time. Since coming 
back to Ohio I have allowed five hens to 
to hatch out chickens. Three of them stole 
their nests; two of the three hatched every 
egg but one. One of the three hatched ev- 
ery egg, and has every chicken yet. One 
hen stole he: nest, hatched every egg by the 
first of July, and never was shut up at all, 
and she has every chicken yet. By the 
way, I have two neighbors who have hatch- 
ed with incubators and hens something like 

.500 chickens each.. Both got along nicely 
for a while; but along in June I was asked 
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to tell, if I could, what to do to stop the 
chickens from dying. Now, I am not a 
professional chicken doctor; but the safest 
and sanest thing I could think of was this: 
Put the hens and chickens out in an open 
field away from the rest, where no other 
fowls can have access, if possible. Let the 
hen run where she pleases with her chickens 
—of course, making sure they have good 
water to drink and plenty of broken grain 
of different sorts—say the best quality of 
baby-chick food. So far as I know, both 
the incubator chicks and those hatched un- 
der the hen have ceased dying. Where the 
mother hen can lead her chickens here and 
there until they are tired out toward the 
close of the day, and in a hurry to get to 
their roosting-place, they are under natural 
conditions; and where they have consider- 
able territory to run over, this mother-hen 
will help them to pick out what nature de- 
mands; and much the same thing, I think, 
is true with chicks hatched in an incubator. 
Do not have too many flocks on a small 
area, and give them a chance to ramble to 
their hearts’ content, and then they will, 
as a rule, come out all right. 

The suggestion in the paragraph I have 
quoted, that the hen starts fertility when 
an incubator would not is because she ap- 
plies heat only to the top of the egg, I do 
not think is all of the reason, however. It 
is right in the line, you will notice, of the 
idea of ‘‘contact heat.’’ Perhaps we shall 
some day wrest from Nature her secrets so we 
can get as good fertility by means of the 
incubator as by a sitting hen. I hope so. 








THE WRIGHT BROTHERS AND THEIR FLYING- 
MACHINES UP TO DATE. 


I can not go into details just now, because 
there are so many of the Wright machines, 
and so much is being done with them all 
over the world. But as we go to press, no- 
tice comes in the papers that one of their 
pupils has made a flight of something over 
6000 feet, or over a mile in height, as you 
will notice. When first making their ex- 

riments, if I remember correctly, the 

rothers did not expect to be able to reach 
— great height—nothing like that reach- 
ed by a gas balloon, for instance; but it now 


transpires they they can reach an altitude 
of at least a mile; and it may transpire there 


will be greater safety at a considerable dis- 
tance above the earth. Perhaps we had 
better wait a little and see. And I predict 
and firmly believe we shall ‘‘see’’ with our 
own eyes very soon the aeroplanes gliding 
over our heads among the clouds. 

OVER A MILE A MINUTE. 

Aside from the above we learn from the 
Plain Dealer of July 11 that Leon Morane, 
at Rheims, has just broken the record by 
making a speed at the rate of a little more 
than 68 miles an hour. The paper does not 
state what aeroplane was used, but I pre- 
sume it is one of the patterns of the Wright 
brothers. 





